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ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK.’ 


HEN fate removes those who have ‘one great 
work for their fellows, we often feel anxiety 
as to what may follow, for it is only in the 
work of the future that that of the past 

: can be truly said to live. We think that the 
book: on English church woodwork, just published by Messrs. 
Bats‘ord, proves that the work which Herbert Batsford did so 
well lives as truly as if he were among us, for the first great pro- 
duction of the firm a year after his death is equal to the very best 
Mess:s. Batsford have ever done under the happier conditions 
of thc past. It is a promise and an augury for the future, and 
it is especially appropriate that the book should be dedicated 
to H.:bert Batsford, at whose suggestion it was initiated, thus 
once inore proving his insight into the wants of a profession of 
whic: he; was an unfailing if critical friend and supporter. 

In a ook of this nature there is frequently a disparity between 

the relative value of text matter and illustrations; in 

this case both are of the best. Mr. Howard’s text 
shows the result of a ripe knowledge. and insight into 
the meaning of historical design, while Mr. Frederick 

Crossley’s illustrations, which exceed 380 in number, have 

been selected from a collection of over 10,000 photographs 

whic: has been made at different times during the last 20 





years. Photography may be either a bad master or a very 
excellent servant, and Mr. Crossley has used it in the last 
manner, and neither the choice of subjects nor the technique 


of the photographs could be improved upon. It is work which 
only an architect with unlimited time and patience and an 
unusial mastery of photography could have produced. 

The woodwork of the Middle Ages, produced before the 
furniture maker and upholsterer were known, has an interest 
for us which is often greater than the work of the mason, for it 
is mainly by the increasingly difficult and intricate problems 
which the craft worker in wood solved that we can most readily 
trace the flow and ebb of the tide of civilization. It was in wood 
rather than in stone that the requirements presciibed by the 
ritual of the Catholic Church were expressed, and the greatest 
opportunity afforded to the craftsman, for, with the exception of 
the reredos, sedilia and sanctuary fittings, most of the fittings 
of the medieval church were of wood. And over the lesser 
works of the craftsmen in screen, rood loft, pulpit, and benches, 
as though to emphasise the full measure and scope of his art, 
were the great timber 100fs, the glory of our medieval architec- 
ture-—forms in which constructional science e and exquisite craft 
work were mingled in perfect harmony. 

The author divides his subject into three geographical 
provinces, the divisions between which run north and south 
from Devonshire to Cumberland and from London to the Tyne. 
Generally if was the church screen which chiefly influenced the 
type of design of the remainde: of the woodwork. The Midland 
school is described as being the normal English type; it is 
restrained and sober, charming us because of its quiet simplicity 
and 1eticence, in which feats ‘of constructive skill are rarely to 
be met with. The Western school, leavened by Celtic influence, 
produced work of great beauty, a beauty due rather to texture 
and to excellence of carving and fertility of invention than to 
general design. The Western work is divided into two sections 

that of Western England, where the arch form was freely 
employed in conjunction with foliage carving, which was often 
large in scale; and that of Wales, where beam construction 
precominated and tracery was largely used. The elaborate wood- 
work was not, like the simpler fittings of the Midlands, made 
ol the spot, but more probably was the work of schools of 





‘ * “English Church Woodwork.” A Study in Craftsmanship during 
the Medieval Period, 1250- 1550, by F. E. Howard and F. H. Crossley. 
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trained craftsmen, whose work can be traced in various churches. 
In the Eastern province, where the results of Danish influences 
are suggested, texture is subordinated to line, the work being 
distinguished by the beauty and invention of its general design, 
while ornament is sparingly used and is small in scale. The 
bulk of the woodwork, like that in the West, was probably 
the work of craftsmen whose works can be traced in 
churches often some distance away from the centres where the 
work was carried out. 

Whether these conclusions can be wholly substantiated in 
fact or not, they are at least probable suppositions, and help 
to explain differences which are strongly marked and evident 
to all. The recognition of such differences is important to 
designers, who, in considering the design of woodwork for old 
churches, should pay the closest attention to the character of 
existing work. A very useful analysis of roofs, illustrated by 
numerous scale drawings and a fine collection of photographic 
views, is given, which is valuable both as forming a historical 
sketch of development and as a help to those who design churches, 
by which they may learn to avoid the pitfalls which, in many 
cases, spoil the effect of our modern church roofs. The old 
roofs, more than any other feature, give the English parish 
church its pre eminence over similar buildings in other countries 
—a pre-eminence which becomes more and more marked with the 
development of the skill of the craft worker in wood. Among 
many fine examples shown, we might specially note the arched 
braced 1afters of Llanrhaidr, Denbigh, and the later roofs of 
Wells St. Cuthbert, Bruton, and Needham Market churches. 

Quire fittings, and especially stalls, form an important 
section of the work, and if in these days we wanted evidence 
that Gothic art advanced and did not retrograde between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, we should find convincing 
proof by comparing the late thirteenth century stalls of 
Winchester Ca-hedral, which might almost pass for uninteresting 
work of the Gothic Revival, with the beauty and fancy of the 
work of later periods, such as All Saints,Hereford, and Lancaster. 
It was not until the craftsman in wood forgot what his brother 
mason was doing in stone that his work was marked by that 
absolute quality “of excellence which has made it the glory of 
medieval design. 

Bench ends are perhaps of all church woodwork the most 
fascinating, if least ambitious, for in them the craft of the 
designer, no longer influenced by greatness of opportunity and the 
necessity for dignity, showed itself in an exuberance of quaint 
fancy, just as the marbler revelled in the design of our tomb- 
stones. What could be better than the design of the bench 
ends of Winthorpe, Lincolnshire, or Barlestone, Leicestershire, 
or the quaint and decorative figure of knight and dragon at 
Holy Trinity Church, Hull, or the ‘rma’ filled with heraldic 
design at Bratoft Church in Lincolnshire ? 

Screens are treated at considerable length and the writer’s 
criticisms are valuable, as they are not vitiated by an exag- 
gerated regard for antiquarian data. The woodworkers of the 
late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries branched 
off on a false track, which they had to retrace—the effort to 
treat the mullions as little shafts with turned capitals and 
bases with a traceried band of small arches which were cut out 
of a thick board. This and the use of pinnacles in some of the 
Zastern screens are pointed out as defects in design, owing to 
the imitation of stonework in another material. How abund 
antly our medieval art finally justified itself is shown by the 
fine series of screens illustrated in the volume. Space does not 
permit our doing more than generally referring to a book which 
is a most valuable contribution to the study of a great subject, 
which we hope, for the benefit of contemporary design and of 
research, will be made full use of by architects. 
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WE are glad that three of the 
provincial societies identified 
Restriction themselves with the motion 
of — pledging the R.I.B.A., in 
Building. conjunction with other bodies, 
to represent to the Government the 
serious objections to the continuation of 
the war control of building after the 
conclusion of peace, but we hope that 
other societies, especially the Society of 
Architects, the Institute of Scottish 
Architects, and the representative bodies 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and Sheffield will associate them- 
selves definitely and promptly with the 
protest. In these matters weight tells, 
and there is a disposition to regard those 
who are not definitely for a policy as 
being indifferent to it. It will, in our 
opinion, be a tactical blunder if architects 
do not take very strong action in this 
matter, for the forces which are urging 
the Government forward in the direction 
of beaureaucracy and unlimited inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject are 
very strong, as is shown by the constant 
suggestion of huge schemes involving 
drastic changes in existing methods and 
the extinction of private interests. 
Neither this nor any Government have 
given sufficient proof of administrative 
ability to satisfy us that their sphere of 
action should be enormously extended. 


The 
After-War 


We heard recently that the 
architects of one of our great 
towns, as a result of some 
friendly meetings with the 
Town Council, have devised a scheme 
by which the civie architecture of the 
city may be improved, which is briefly 
that when plans are submitted in the 
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usual way to the authorities, the local 
architects, acting as a committee, may be 
allowed to criticise the designs, such 
criticisms being communicated to the 
owners’ architects. If such an a1range- 
ment is feasible (and it may be where the 
relations between the profession and the 
civic authorities are, as they should be, 
excellent) we believe much good might be 
effected. As it is, we most of us criticise 
each other’s work when it is expressed in 
terms of bricks and stone, but such 
criticism comes too late, while many of us 
would welcome a competent opinion from 
a committee of our fellows while we still 
have free choice of action. From the point 
of view of the Corporation in question 
nothing would be lost, for it would part 
with none of its powers or authority. 
All that would happen would be that the 
architectural profession of a town would 
have more pride and interest in it, and 
would probably learn to take a wider and 
more sympathetic interest in the problems 
which individual members of the pro- 
fession are called on to solve. 
now promised a 


A We are 


Ministry Ministry of Health, among 

of ther great projects which the 
oe oe ee oe 

authorities, not satisfied with 


the work of conducting the greatest war 
in the history of the’world, are proposing 
to institute. Whether the projected 
Ministry should or should not be formed, we 
feel that it would be far wiser to postpone 
the project until it can be fairly considered 
by the electors’ representatives in a new 
Parliament. If the rumours which have 
been current are well founded, the 
proposed Ministry involves the extinction 
of the private doctor in favour of a new 
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class of medical civil servants, who will 
attend any one gratuitously at the 
taxpayer’s expense! A proposal so far- 
reaching and revolutionary does not seem 
to us to be rightly introduced by legis- 
lators whose tenure of power has been 
extended purely as a war measure, and 
public opinion is too much taken up with 
the all-important issues of the war to 
be in a fit state to express a competent 
judgment on such a vasé issue. We do 
not want our hands tied by action taken 
even at the instance of the most skilled 
theorists behind the backs of the people. 


THE proprietors of the Fine 


The : ‘ , 
Fine Arts Gallery in Bond Street 
Arts usually manage to get togetier 
’ “i . % . . 
Gallery’s collections of special interest, 
Exhibition. CAPEK, 3 , 
and the exhibition now being 


held there of old Persian ceramic ware 
and paintings is no exception to the rule. 
The delicacy and fancy of many of the 
paintings, which cover a range of some 
five centuries, is very remarkable; and 
they present a curious contrast to the 
ruder and more vigorous handling which 
characterises our medigval art. ‘The 
sense of colour and form shown in the 
ceramic ware and tiles is very remark- 
able, and is an object lesson in what the 
fast has to teach the West. We must 
all hope that the extension of *‘ spheres of 
influence ”’ will not rob the East of the 
wonderful art which it has produced for 
centuries, and which is more delicate and 
refined in type than any except the 
culminating art of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and even this it surpasses in colour 
and sometimes equals in form. 


‘ 


The 
Conscrip- have involved himself in an 
on = almost impossible quagmire 
ome. in his attempts to meet the 


supporters of the Fabian movement on 
the one hand, and to satisfy the upholders 
of sane and honest finance on the other; 
and we are not at all surprised that 
he has suffered what may be described 
as shipwreck in the endeavour. The 
initial fact is that all classes have been 
called upon to make sacrifices for direct 
military purposes during the war and for 
purposes of the war, but that the financial 
burdens of the war have mainly fallen 
upon capital and those members of the 
great middle class who are so frequently 
ground between the upper and lower 
millstones of political expediency. Unless 
we are to do away with all security and 
the incentive which has led to the 
accumulation of wealth, we must regard 
whether of 


every man’s possessions 

shares, land, or buildings—-as equally 
sacred. To do anything else appears 
to us to sanction the doctrine that 


thieving may sometimes be justifiable, 
and would lead the way to ecmmercial 
chaos, such as we see in Russia to-day. 
The principle at stake is not the protection 
of wealth, but that of upholding justice- 
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Tue third of the series of informal conferences 
arranved by the Royal Institute of British 
Ar cts for the session was held at No. 9, 
Concduit-street, W., on January 9, when the 
“ Co-operation 
Pro- 


sub for discussion was 
amonzst Architects, and Specialisation.” 
fessor Berestord Pite took the chair. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester, who opened the 
discussion, said the established routine effected 
by the change from normal conditic ns te those 
of 2 yar such as that being waged at the present 
tim it did nct actually evcke new ideas, at 
any «ite brought into active expression all 
those ‘hat had been lying dormant during the 
ordinary routine of professional or business 
activi The broadening of their views as to 
what srchitecture should stand for in national 
life had been the subject of other conferences, 
was limiting himself to the consideration 

question whether architects, amongst 
ives, were really organised in such a 

as enabled them to give their services in 
on securing best results with a minimum 
of waste, both of time and cost. As a profession 
they were extraordinarily wasteful both of 
their energies and of their professional expen- 
diture, and moreover they were compelled by 


and |} 
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Desk Ends—Sloping Tops. 
From English Church Woodwork. 
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their lack of system to devote a large proportion 
of their time to duties which did not interest 
them, and for which they were not specially 
qualified. The explanation was freyuently 
given that the individualistic method from 
which this state of things arose was essential to 
the exercise of their art. He was ccnvinced this 
contention was a fallacious one, and would give 
his reasons for the belief. He granted that the 
finest and most imaginative work was a thing 
apart from all minor considerations such as 
those before them. It came from the hand of 
the man of genius,-and was appreciated by the 
few whose culture qualified them to do so. It 
was only comparatively rarely that the demand 
was made for a building solely on the ground 
of beauty and imaginative force. In the great 
majority of cases the demand was for one that 
fulfilled certain practical requirements reason- 
ably and economically, while if it simulated 
in a superficial way a work of architecture, that 
was the extent to which those who commissioned 
it could feel assured that their intentions were 
achieved. They would all agree that the 
really competent judges of architectural expres- 
sion outside the artistic profession were few and 
far between. 

Granted then that, broadly speaking, archi- 
tects were the best judges of architecture, it 
remained to be determined how they could 
organise so that the public would be given 
better rather than inferior designs of buildings. 
An important consideration was the fact that 
men’s gifts varied greatly, even within the limits 
of the activities demanded by the architect’s 
profession. The efficient practice of architecture 
made varied demands that could rarely be 
fulfilled by one man, however goed his abilities 
and training. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the architect could claim to be skilful 
in one or two directions, and if wise he supple- 
mented his skill in others by expert advice or 
the judicious selection of assistants. This 
seemed to him as a method somewhat cf a make- 
shift and not entirely fair to those concerned. 
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If the principal collaborated rather than 
employed, it would be better for all concerned, 
including himself. Under their present indi- 
vidualistic methods they all had to do a good 
deal that was not particularly their m2tier or 
te their taste. 

Dealing with the varieties of function com- 
prehended in architectural practice, Mr. Lan- 
chester said there was. the tactful approach 
towards those promoting an undertaking; the 
expositions necessary to make it clear that their 
aims would be achieved. Next there was the 
logical analysis cf requirement and the com- 
prehension of what those aims were. Then they 
came to the synthetic studies necessary to put 
in material form the appropriate structure, and 
following this the expression such a structure 
should take both in mass and detail, which was 
perhaps the only stage of the work that could 
be defined as purely architectural. They then 
came to a group of proceedings not so closely 
connected with the design as to demand more 
than a linking up between the controls in each 
case. While the machinery necessary for the 
control of a building could be organised by one 
man it was undesirable that it should be. At vari- 
ous stages quite different qualifications took the 
dominant place, and in the majority of cases it 
would not be the probable architectural charac- 
ter of the building that would dictate the selec- 
tion of the architect who was in the position of 
principal. He felt that the popular tendency 
was already too great in this direction of label- 
ling men as specialists in architectural work. 
Architecture was, in principle, an art equally 
capable of giving expressive form to structural 
need of all kinds, and the thoroughly trained 
architect should be capable of this translation 
in regard to any type of structure. There must 
be some measure of specialisation in the interests 
of efficiency and economy, but it was better in 
the subdivision of the work than in the undue 
classification of types of building. 

He classed his definite proposals under two 
heads, the most important one including such 
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action as could be taken by architects mutually 
acquainted with each other’s tastes and qualifi- 
cations and the other covering what might be 
done by a professional society, such as the 
Institute. He took the view that architectural 
work shculd be more generally carried out 
through a group rather than by the individual. 
Personally he would prefer to see at the head of 
the group the man principally responsible for the 
imaginative qualities in the designs, but this 
would not always be practicable, and, indeed, 
there were often cases of collaboration in which 
it would be impossible to say who was primarily 
responsible for the result. After all, it was not 
really important that there should be a titular 
head so long as each partner was qualified for 
the services he undertook. What was impor- 
tant was that one or more in the combination 
should be men of real artistic power selected 
by their collaborators for this yualification. 
It was up to them as a body to economise their 
artists in the interests of the public and keep 
the output of really fine work at a maximum. 
The capable“ all round ” building man designed 
because he had to, and all those taking part ina 
co-operative effort would group themselves so 
that each should exercise his functions in the 
branch most congenial and where they were most 
efficient. A few mig ht find a slight reduction in 
income, but very few, while others would benefit 
to a greatly enhanced extent. Mr. Lanchester 
proceeded to point out the economies which 
would be effected by such co-operation. The 
average output of men capable in any specific 
direction would be greatly increased and there 
would be large economy in office rents and 
expenses. Something on these lines was already 
the general practice in the United States, and it 
could not be said that architecture had suffered 
in consequence, although he would not advocate 
an exact imitation of American methods. What 
he aimed at was a programme retaining the 
personal power of expression, but organised to 
secure the advantages of working in co-operative 
groups. With a view to meeting the special needs 
of men in H.M. Forces and of affording a 
graduated route to such co-operative methods, 
a sub-committee of the Architects’ Reorganisa- 
tion Committee had drawn up the following 
suggestions :— 

(1) That practising architects be invited to 
offer office accommodation to suitable applicants 
in return for a preportionate annual payment, 
based upon the rent ot the office and upon the 
estimated value of any service rendered by the 
architect or his assistant ; or alternatively that 
payment by the applicant for office accommoda- 
tion should be commuted for assistance renc ered 
by him to the practising architect. (2) That 
practising architects be invited to offer office 
accommodation and either (a) a small salary or 
(b) a percentage of the profits in exchange for 
the part time services of the applicant. (3) 
Alternatively, it is suggested that practising 
architects requiring assistance shoula carefully 
consider the advantages offered by the co- 
operative system of conducting an office, under 
which the senior architect would continue his 
professional work with the assistance ot three 
or four younger men asscciated with him in the 
capacity of coadjutors or partners. 

In business arrangements of this description 
the close associaticin of men possessing varied 
professional qualifications, who were thus of real 
service to each other, might confidently be 
expected to raise the quality of the architectural 
output of the office and to facilitate its pro- 
duction in the most economical manner possible. 
In addition, excellent opportunities would arise 
from time to time for the gradual promotion of 
capable junior assistants. The suggestions of 
the sub-committee did not quite cover the 
question of specialisation in the numerous arts 
and sciences connected with modern architec- 
tural practice, and here the professional society 
might come in. In this connection the speaker 
suggested that in the Institute the title “ Asso- 
ciated members” should be substituted for 
“ hon. associates,” and the qualifications for the 
two classes should be on the following lines :— 
Hon. Fellows.—Distinguished amateurs and 
representatives of the sciences and fine arts not 
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receiving remuneration for any work in con- 
nection with building. Associated Members.— 
Experts in various branches cf artistic and 
scientific work connected with building opera- 
tions. Associated members would be carefully 
selected as men of sound attainments in their 
respective branches of work, and could be safely 
regarded as a kind of panel from which architects 
could safely invite advice or assistance in 
technical matters. This body of technicians, 
in conjunction with the Council of the Institute, 
could frame a suitable code for the relationship 
between the architect and the technical adviser, 
and thus smooth away many of the difficulties 
that arose at present. 

Mr. Saxcn Snell said the ideas put forward 
followed very much those put forward in a 
book he had recently read cn‘** Guild Socialism.” 
There were several] difficulties in regard to the 
idea of co-operation between architects. They 
had to remember that architects had legal 
responsibilities. A man whom he would term 
a practical architect might get an artist to join 
with him, but many good artists were men 
with hazy ideas of responsibilities and might 
get the architect into a serious impasse, for 
which the latter would be responsible. In any 
such partnership each would have to give the 
other a bond that they would be jointly respon- 
sible for any mistakes which might arise. There 
was specialisation in design. Many people said 
they could do work of a particular kind, such 
as hospitals and baths. It was true that they 
could, but they could only reproduce what 
had been done before, and the result was that 
the specialist was always ahead. Considerable 
difficulties arose from time to time in the 
employment of experts. In his student days, 
not much had been done with regard to electric 
lighting, and he had been always far too busy 
to make a study of it, and he always had the 
assistance of an electrical engineer. Ordinary 
hot-water ana heating he did himself, but with 
high pressure boilers he got a specialist to help 
him. The difficulty was that the specialist 
naturally wanted five per cent. commission on 
the work he was consulted about, and as the 
architect only got five per cent. commission on 
the work, be had to pay the specialist’s fee and 
get nothing himself for the labour involved in 
showing his plans, and so on, to the expert. 
On the other hand, the public would object 
to paying fees of ten per cent. cn the work, and 
if they tried to insist on it they would not be 
employed. There was also the question of 
what special work was. He knew of the case 
of a building where the concrete floors, the whole 
of the drainage and the engineering work was 
done by specialists. He thought the public 
would be inclined to ask the architect what 
he did know. Of course, in the case of a 
great artist, the public would not mind paying 
twenty per cent., but for the ordinary man 
they would not stand it. Unfortunately, 
the public did not ask for the highest quality of 
work, but wanted the job done at a certain 
price and with as little fees as possible. 

Mr. Wigglesworth said he looked on the 
suggestions as a counsel of perfection, but he 
would like some guide as to how certain diffi- 
culties could be met. In the very beginning 
of a contract there was the securing of the job, 
and the nursing of the client. To the artistic 
temperament that was a great difficulty, and 
it was adverse to the inclination of most of them. 
Therefore, one found the commercial man was 
able to secure work whilst the finer artist was 
left out. In the old days architects looked to 
patronage, and he supposed there were a few 
to-day who were in that enviable position. 
He was for some years in America and had seen 
the methods there, and most of the successful 
architects had got commercial partners who 
secured the work. To the ordinary public this 
was the important partner of the firm, but from 
the point of view of professional criticism, he 
was not looked upon as of any account. In 
this country they liked to get men of like 
sympathies to work with them, and he had 
always found the greatest help from being 
associated - with a partner who had artistic 
feelings. With regard to the consultations 
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with experts, his experience was that the engin. 
eer had not got much sympathy with architee. 
ture, but tried to make it an engineering job, 
One could not escape the enormous amount of 
fees in connection with engineering work, anq 
the engineers were less willing to work for 
nothing than architects. He thought the 
condition of things did not tend to collabora. 
tion. 

Mr. W. H. White remarked that it would 
take many meetings to touch on the verge of 
the difficulties presented by the suggestions 
The greatest difficulty was that the profession 
was rapidly losing mcst of its work. The 
profession was developing inte specialisation of 
every kind of structure, until one could conceive 
buildings in which architects, qua architects, 
would have no existence whatever. After all, 
most of these questions resolved thems=lves 
finally into that of £ s. d., however much they 
might dislike talking about the money side, 
The public came to architects simply becaus 
they felt they must have an architect, anc not 
because they wanted one. The five per cent, 
had been too long with them, and the Institute 
should inform the public what the five per «ent, 
was originally founded on, and what it meant 
now. A committee had been dealing wit! the 
subject, and had devised a new scale of charges, 
which was lying on the shelf until after the war. 
That, to some extent, met the difficulty. The 
committee on specialisation had also sent in 
report which the Council was considering. The 
Institute should. lay down clearly in the scale 
ot charges that the specialist’s work, es they 
ncow understood it, was quite apart from whit 
the architect had to dc when the five per cent, 
basis came into use. The public had to bh 
taught and the Institute was the body to teach 
it. It had te educate the public as to the bene 
fits of employing architects, and that wouk 
not come about till architects were properly 
recognised, which led again tc the old question 
of registration. The idea put forward by M. 
Lanchester was for a partnership, in which 4 
principal would gather others arcund tim t 
work, and they would get a proportion of the 
profits. He did not see how the guild was to 
be carried on when some cf the assistants fel 
it was time for them to be top dogs. M. 
Lanchester said little about the client, who, 
after all, was the man to be considered. Wa 
he to come and discuss architecture with on 
member of the guild, and drainage with another, 
and so on? 

Mr. Lanchester: Certainly. 

Mr. White said it was very interesting, but 
he was afraid there would be practical difficulties 
The architect who would nut recognise that 
electric light and sanitation and so on had to 
be considered as part of his business, was not 
realising his position towards his clients. ‘There 
came a stage when he could not be expected to 
do the detail work cf each part, but his general 
education should be enough to guarantee that 
the client got the right and proper thing for 
each part of his building. As a matter cf fact, 
in dealing with a big building they did have 
this cc-c peration, because the architect gr »upel 
around him all kinds of assistants in order t 
produce the work. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmett said that Mr. Lanchestet 
made an attempt to deal with what they :night 
expect the position of the country to be in the 
future. They were told by Mr. Sidney \Vebb 
that architecture was a public service, and he 
took it that the profession as a whole wa 
responsible for all the work which any membet 
of the profession carried out. At present, ther 
were content to try and educate every individual 
architect to the highest he could do, anc thet 
let him go his own way. When bad building 
were designed they criticised and laughed, an 
that was entirely wrong, for every bad building 
was a reflection on the profession, and prevented 
someone or other from employing an architect 
There were builders to-day putting up bette 
buildings than were many architects duly 
qualified by diplomas,and they had to recogni 
it. The ability to do good work in every branch 
was somewhere in the profession, and th 
problem was to concentrate it on a buildin 
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so that by combined effort they could raise 
the standard of every building to a high level. 
He thought, also, that by co-operation they 
coull compete with the official architect on 
his own ground. It would also give young 
architects a chance. 

Mr. Hugh Davies said he had had to deal 
with many young architects, and they might 
well sey of them that “ many are called but 
few are chosen.” The view held was that an 
architect must cover the whole ground connected 
with building, but that was really impossible. 
In the schools they found that some had the 
divine spatk, whilst others had undoubted 
ability for departments of the work, and the 
11 talents of these men should be used in 


oe 
special : 
! ng the interests of the profession as a 


adval 
whole . : 
Professor Beresford Pite said Mr. Lanchester 


had only half dealt with the subject. If they 
had tis co-operation it must include building, 
and the moment they understood that, the 
whole of their outlook as a profession altered. 
Edward Welby Pugin tried it on a large scale, 
for he felt there was no possibility of getting 
ork done unless he did the whole thing, 


ood 3 
Sad he made his own bricks and the furniture 
for tho buildings. If he (the speaker) was going 
to co-operate with anybody he wanted to 


co-ope-ate with the builder. In the case of 
the bu:'der undertaking a big job he was already 
in possession of experts in every department, 
and he could not get the work done without that 
organisation. He would like to see architects 
ut into the position of carrying out their 
puildinzs, and having the responsibility of 
expenung the capital sum employed on the 


buildi The moment the architect was 
brought into contact with materials and 
structure they would get a good many of their 
ideals irought into a practical sphere of action, 
and the effect on the training of the architect 
and t resultant building would be very 
considcrable. 


Replying briefly on the discussion, Mr. Lan- 


chester said that most of the criticisms were 
due to a difference of view as to what co-opera- 


tion rcally meant. He had been criticised in 
regar| to what he had said about construction, 
but if they would read his paper carefully they 
would see that he had not attempted to make 
out that construction was not architecture ; 
he had simply said that on some points, such as 
the selection of the best material, &c, there were 
other brains which were worth consulting. As 
to the man who negotiated and “ pulled off,”’ 
the job, he wanted that man to realise that in 
getting the job he had a responsibility towards 
architecture—that he should always bear in 
mind that the building he was negotiating for 
had to be designed. 


——. 
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MEETINGS. 








Fripay, January 18. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—General 
meeting, 6 p.m. 
Turspay, January 22. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. —Mr. Frank 


Reeves, M.Inst.C.E., on “ Rail-Creep,” and 
Mr. Harry Powell Miles, M.Inst.C.E., on 
“Creep of Rails.”? 5.30 p.m. 


WrepnEspay, January 23. 

Royal Society of Arts.——Mr. Alexander New- 
lands, M.Inst. C.E., on ‘* Water Power in 
Great Britein (with special reference to Scotland) 
—Its Amount and Economic Value.” 4.30 p.m. 





Tuurspay, January 24. 

Concrete Institute—Mr. E. A. W. Phillips, 
M.Inst.C.E., on “ British Trade and the Metric 
System.” 5.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. W. 
Forbes Gray, F.S.A.(Scot.) on: ‘* Gourlay’s 
House and its Memories.” §S p.m. 
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The View from Richmond Hill. 


In spite of the alteration of the site, at the 
instigation of the local authorities, that it might 
not spoil the famous view from Richmond Hill, 
the large factory which is being erected at Ham, 
near the Thames, may be seen from the high 
ground in Richmond Park. The Richmond 
Tewn Council has suggested the planting of trees 
near the factory, s0,as to obscure it as much as 
possible.—Times. >| 


The ‘Future ‘of ‘Jerusalem 


™ Professor Petrie, in the course ofa lecture 
before the Royal Institution, said it was their 
duty to see that everything of historical 
interest in Palestine and Mesopotamia was 
not wiped out by the changes that must take 
place when the war was over. The Govern- 
ment, or the people, should set some definite 
organisation on foot te preserve the historical 
monuments. If Jerusalem were tc be kept 
as a jewel of the past it shoula never be 
allowed to develop into a mere commercial 
modern town, but be kept as a city to be 
visited by all and appropriated by none. ,. 


The Building Trade, Leeds. 


The building trade in Leeds experienced an 
even leaner year in 1917 than 1916, the previous 
worst on record. Statistics supplied by the 
City Engineer and Surveyor (Mr. W. T. 
Lancashire) show that the falling-off has been 
all round, though it is a striking commentary 
upon the city’s prosperity that a new picture 
theatre is being built, while another is being 
enlarged. No tewer than seventy-two of the 
buildings either completed within the year 
ended November 30, or in course of erection, are 
intended for one branch or other of essential 
war work. Of building enterprise, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, there has been 
practically none. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers. 


The Council of the Instituticn <«f Civil 
Engineers have resolvec that its examination in 
engineering drawing, bills of quantities and 
elementary knowledge cf specifications, which is 
at present an optional subject, shall.be after 
the Ist January, 1919, obligatory for all candi- 
dates for Associate membership. The examina- 
tion is intended to be a suitable test of the 
knowledge and skill which should be acquired 
during the requisite training in engineering 
offices, and will apply to the several main 
departments of practice. The tests in drawing 
and quantities may be cunductea in part by 
means of the production of drawings and 
quantities, which have been prepared by 
candidates under their employers and teachers. 
Students of the Institution may be allowed to 
take the examination prior to the time at which 
they become candidates for election as Associate 
members. 

British Museum. 


Last week Lord Curzon announced in the 
House ot Lords the abandonment of the Govern- 
ment scheme to take over the British Museum 
for the Air Ministry. It was “no longer 
necessary,” he said, to appropriate the building. 
As to the Natural History Museum, it had been 
found that any attempt te convert the galleries 
into public offices would be too costly and 
would lead to delay. Therefore the use as con- 
templated of the South Kensington building has 
also Leen droppea. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have 
expressed their gratitude, on behalf of the 
nation whose treasures they hold in trust, to 
the newspapers which so unanimously gave 
voice to the public disapproval of a proposal 
which threatened the safety of the Museum and 
its collections. The Trustees have no doubt 
that this influential expression of public opinion 
contributed largely to secure the reconsideration 
of the proposal. 


5! 


The Newspaper Press Directory 


We have received a copy of the seventy- 
third annual issue of the “ Newspaper Press 
Directory,” published by Messrs C. Mitch ll & 
Co., Ltd., 1 and 2, Snow-hill, Holborn-viaduct, 
E.C. 1. The issue contains particulars of every 
newspap2r, magazine, review and periodical 
published in the United Kingdom and the 
British Isles, the Newspaper Map of the United 
Kingaom, the Press of the British Dominions 
Overseas, the Indian Empire, the Continent ot 
Europe, America and the Far East, and a 
Directory of the Class Papers and P:riodicals. 
It also contains special articles on the various 
activities of the Government in the fostering and 
development of trade after the war. In addition 
to these there are given in the Overseas section 
useful and informative articles dealing with the 
trade of the several Overseas Dominions. The 
following articles of interest to the newspaper 
and advertising world are also given :—* The 
Legal Yar in its Relation to the Press,” by Sir 
Hugh Fraser, LL.D. ; “ Things that Matter in 
Advertising,” by Mr. George Edgar ; and “ The 
Trend of the Modern Press.” The Directory 
shows there are at the present time 2,319 news- 
papers in the United Kingdom. 


















































































Control of Tar. 


By an Order of the Minister of Munitions no 
person may, from January 1, purchase or offer 
to purchase any tar, except under the Minister’s 
licence, except that licences are not required 
by tar distillers who distil the whole of the tar 
purchesed into pitch, or by perscns who buy 
less than 10 gallons. ‘The limit in the latter 
case is 50 gallons in one month. Existing con- 
tracts for coal tar, if enterea into before Septem- 
ber 5 last in writing, and notified to the Minister 
before October 1 last, may be fulfilled. Con- 
tracts in writing for water-gas tar have te be 
notified to the Minister before January 25 next. 

From January 15, 1918, nc person manufac- 
turing or producing tar shall burn or consume 
it for firing, steam-raising, or heating purposes, 
or use it otherwise, except under licence, but no 
licence will be required by a manufacturer or 
producer of tar who is also a tar distiller. 
“* Coal tar” is defined to mean tar produced or 
derived from the destructive distillation of 
bituminous material by means other than 
blast furnaces; “ water-gas tar’? means tar 
produced by carburetting water gas. The 
Order of September 4 last is cancelled. 


Building Trades in the Midlands. 


The annual meeting of members of the Mid- 
land Centre of the National Feaeration of 
Building Trades employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland was held in Birmingham on the 
10th inst. The President (Mr. Charles Garlick, 
Coventry) presided. The report stated that in 
some of the larger towns a considerable amount 
of Government work had been carried out during 
the past year, and the firms who had secured such 
contracts had been kept busy. On the other 
hand, the industry had become almost defunct 
in the smaller towns, especially in agricultural 
districts, where contractors had had to depend 
solely upon such private work as was absolutely 
necessary and did not exceed the £500 limit. 
The “ silver lining to the cloud” was, however, 
to be found in the fact that the National 
Federation were negotiating with the Govern- 
ment in reference to the allocation of contracts 
in respect of war work. Should the scheme be 
adopted, it was hoped that many members who 
had not yet had the opportunity would have a 
share at least in the carrying out cf Government 
contracts. This report was approved. Officers 
for 1918 were appointed as follows :—Mr. George 
Elvins (Birmingham), president; Mr. F. G. 
Hodges (Burten-on-Trent) ; and Mr. R. Friend 
(Rugby) vice-presidents ; Mr. H. Willcock (Bir- 
mingham), treasurer; and Mr. William Moffat 
(Birmingham) and Mr. George Allen “Derby), 
auditors. It was decided to invite thé National 
Federation to hold their next halffearly meet- 
ing at Leamington at the end of ily next, when 
Mr. H. Willcock, of Wolverhg fapton, will pro- 
bably be the President of tat organisation. 
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UR illustrations include a pleasing War 
Shrine erected at St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, to the memory of’ those 

who have fallen in the War, Mr. W. S. Frith 
being the sculptor, and the gateway to the 
same church, which has been restored by Sir 
Aston Webb, by removing the tiles and 
exposing the original timber framing. We 
also give reproductions from “* Church Wood- 
work,” dealt with in our leading article, and 
a view of the reredos of Cheadle Chapel, by 
Mr. Percy Scott Worthington. 





Gilmour Hall, Liverpool University. 


The Gilmour Hall is a hall designed fot 
debating purposes and attached to _ the 
Students’ Union. It was the gift of Cap- 
tain Gilmour, a benefactor to the University 
of Liverpool in many ways, and cost £5,000. 
The hall is arranged with longitudinal benches 
like the House of Commons, cross benches, 
Speaker’s chair, &c. In addition there is a 
small stage on which dramatic performances 
can be given. The hall is finished in “ stuc ” 
plaster by Messrs. J. Tanner & Sons of London 
ana Liverpool. 


New Chancel, Holy Trinity Church, Wavertree. 
This was a Georgian church, with lecture hall 
interior, high pews and galleries. There was, 
practically speaking, no chancel. The galleries 
and high pews were removed and a new chancel 
built. In this way the seating accommodation 
of the church was increased to meet the need 
of a growing neighbourhood and an old church 
which had become a landmark retained, and, 
incidentally, those who desired to replace it by 
a new modern Gothic building defeated. The 
work was carried out by Messrs. Brown & 
Backhouse, builders, of Liverpool. 
C. H. REILLY. 


_—. 


THE R1IB.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

We have received the following particulars 
cf the R.I.B.A. examinations :— 

The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably 
be on uniform sheets of paper of not less than 
Imperial size, must be sent to the Secretary of 
the Board of Architectural Education, Roval 
institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit- 
street W., on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the 
author, AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and 
the name of the school, if any, in which the 
drawings have been prepared, must be attached 
thereto. 

3. Ail designs, whether done in a school or 
not, must be accompanied by a declaration 
from\the Student that the design is his own 
work and that the drawings have been wholly 
executed\by him. In the preparation of the 
design the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the 
shadows project:d at an angle of 45 degrees in 
line, monochrom’. or colour. Drawings in 
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subjects (b) are to be finished as working draw- 

ings. Lettering on all drawings must be of a 

clear, scholarly, and unaffected character. 
Subject XX XVII. 

(a2) A War Memortat. The site is an old 
garden at a point in a town where two roads 
converge. It is 150 ft. on each side, 100 ft. at 
the rear, and 20 ft. in front. There are two 
cedar trees at 20 ft. each from the rear and side 
boundaries. 

The scheme is to comprise one main monu- 
mint and subsidiary memorials to individuals 
or particular units, standing in the open or in 
loggias or recesses. All deccration should be 
appropriate to a memorial commemorating 
sailors, soldiers, doctors and nurses, airmen 
and others who have taken an active part in 
the war. The names of various battles should 
appear. 

Plan 8 ft. to an inch. Longitudinal section 
to 8 ft. to an inch, a drawing of the chief monu- 
ment and one or two smaller ones to }-in. 
scale. Slight indications only of sculptural 
work are required. Except as regards the site, 
the above particulars may be considered merely 
as suggestions, the intention being to put a 
good scheme before a committee who have 
only considered the matter broadly. 

(6) A REFRESHMENT ROOMIN a PUBLIC Park. 
A site 100 ft. square is available. It is ap- 
proached from the east by one of the main 
avenues, and there is a good view towards the 
South. A Central Hall with bar and kitchen 
offices is to be provided, also retiring rooms for 
men, women, and staff. Ample verandahs 
are also requited. 

Drawings.—Ground plan,”section and eleva- 
tion }-in. scale and a aetail to 4-in. scale. 

Subject XX XVIII. 

(a) A Crarts Museu to cover a site 6,000 ft. 
in area, having a main street in front and a 
minor street on each side ; the usual cloak rocms, 
curator’s room, &c., to be provided ; the galleries 
to be suitable for exhibiting parts of rooms, 
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furniture and utensils, and the processes ] 
which these are made. The building to hg 
two floors and the upper floor top-lit. 

Drawings.—Plans and one or two elevatig 
to }-in. scale, section of a portion showi 
gallery roof to $-in. scale. 

(6) A Detached Villa facing a public thoroyg 
fare in a provincial town. Accommodatj 
required, three reception rooms, five bedroog 
and usual offices. Non-basement house. §j 
70 ft. frontage and 200 ft. depth. 

Drawings.—Block plan to ,;-ft. scale, § 
plans, iront elevation and one section to 
scale, with entrance bay to l-in. scale. 

Subject XX XIX. 

(a2) BoarD Room To a Bank on first fle 
Size of room, 25 ft. square, with Directs 
retiring room and lavatories in addition, 
staircase. The building has a frontage of 28 

Drawings.—One plan of whole of first flog 
plan of ceiling of board room and section al] 
3-in. scale. Scheme of colour decoration te 
shown. 

(6) A Srreer Viapuct. Municipal impro 
ments necessitate the carrying of a new stre 
over an existing old street at a lower level. 

The new street is 120 ft. wide and the oldg 
60 ft. wide. The new street is 30 ft. above 
old one, which it crosses at right angles. 

The Viaduct is to have a monumental cha 
ter in keeping with the important street whi 
it carries, 

The lower street, which has a carriage 
and footpaths, may be spanned by one 
three arches, and adequate abutments will 
necessary to sustain the thrusts. 

The buildings each side are also to be reb 
80 fect in height above the new street le 
and are to be shown sufficiently to explain 
connection with the design. 

Means of communication between the dif 
ent levels are to be provided at both sides of 
new roadway, also a subway to form a 
crossing. 

The materials are optional, 





Pulpit, Monksilver, Somerset. 


From English Church Woodwork. 


By F. E. Howarpd and F. H. Crosstey. 


(See. Leading Article.) 
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ENTRANCE GATEWAY, ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, WEST SMITHFIELD. 
Sir Aston Wess, R.A., K.C.V.O., C.B., ARCHITECT. 


Photo: Bedford Lemere. 
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WAR SHRINE, ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, WEST SMITHFIELD. 
Str Aston Wess, R.A., K.C.V.O., C.B., ARCHITECT. 


Photo: Bedford Lemere. 
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CHEADLE CHAPEL, CHESHIRE. 


REREDOS, 


{r. Percy Scott \ 
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THE ARCHED SCREEN—A NORTH COUNTRY TYPE, 


MOBBERLEY, CHESHIRE. DATED 1500. 
‘English Church Woodwork,’’ by F. E. Howarp and F. H. Crosstey. 
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LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


From -‘‘ English Church Woodwork,’’ by F. E. Howarp and F. H. Crosstey. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 

Liability where Watercourses are Diverted. 

HE recent decision in the House of Lords 

in the case Greenock Corporation v. Cale- 

donian Railway and Glasgow and South 
Western Railway (1917 AC 556), is of impor- 
tance as showing that, where a watercourse 
is diverted, those who have interfered with 
its natural course are liable for damage done 
if the substituted channel proves insufficient 
to carry off the flow of water, even if that flow 
of water has been caused by an extraordinary 
rainfall. 

1t is not possible in these columns to enter 
info the casein any detail, but it may be 
briefly stated that there was a burn running 
though some land which had been presented 
to the town of Greenock and which had been 
lail out by the Ccrporation as a pleasure 
park. The burn originally ran through a 
valley, but the Corporation—in order to 
develop the park’ and to create a paddling 
pond for children—had carried out certain 
works which had to some extent altered the 
natural flow of the stream and the levels by 
which surface water would reach it. On 
Aurust 5, 1912, there was a very exceptional 
downpour of rain and in the course of about 
an hour, owing, as it was found, to the works 
carried out, the water was diverted down a 
road and swept away a garage and seriously 
damaged the property of the two railway 
companies. 

The railway companies were the plaintiffs 
suing to recover damages, and the defences 
raised by the Corporation were that the water 
came from other sources; that, in the case 
of one of the railway companies, a culvert of 
the company was inadequate ; and, lastly, and 
this is the interesting point in the case, that 
the damage was caused by vis major, or the 
Act of God. 

Such importance was attached to the 
case that, on appeal from the Lord Ordinary, 
the opinion of the whole cf the Judges of the 
Scotch Court of Session was taken, and the 
majority had upheld the Lord Ordinary in 
finding for the plaintifis. The House of Lords 
affirmed this judgment. The case being a 
Scotch case, the law of Scotland was that 
considered ; but there seems to be no essential 
difference between the law applied and that of 
England. 

"he person who diverts a natural watercourse 
or alters the natural bed of a stream will be 
held liable for damages which can be shown 
to flow from the operation he has undertaken, 
even although an exceptional rainfall con- 
duced to it. 

Where, however, the works in question have 
existed for a very long time, on the principle 
of prescription, the altered condition may be 
shown to be substituted for the original state 
of nature. 

In the case of reservoirs, where water has 
heen accumulated, but a natural stream has not 
heen interfered with, if the damage can be 
shown to be due to the Act of God, the owner 
will not be liable (Nicholls v. Marsland, L R 
10 Ex 255); but after this case in the House of 
Lords and the observations made upon Nicholls 

Marsland, it will be increasingly difficult 
for the owner of such a reservoir to satisfy any 
court that any rainfall is so unprecedented as 
to amount to an Act of God. In the case under 
consideration, some point was made that in 
Scotland no rainfall could be deemed un- 
precedented ; but, of late years, our climate 
seems to have emulated that of Scotland, and 
with considerable success. 


Overhanging Trees—Lessor and Lessee. 
In our Legal Column, October 5, under the 
above heading, we referred to the case of 
Cheater v. Cater, in which the plaintiff, a 
yearly tenant of a farm, was suing his landlord 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


for the loss of a mare which had been poisoned 
from eating yew from some trees growing 
about three feet from the fence which separated 
the land in the occupation of the tenant from 
land owned by the landlord. 

In the Divisional Court, the Judges were 
divided in opinion, so the judgment delivered 
by the County Court Judge in the defendant’s 
favour was allowed to stand. 

This divergence of opinion in the Judges in 
the Divisional Court have arisen 
from the view they had taken of the facts; 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, who dissented from the 
judgment given in the court below for the 
defendant, Leing of opinion that at the time 
the tenancy commenced, in 1914, the trees were 
harmless, being out of reach of cattle, whilst 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt deemed the trees to have 
been overhanging at that date. 

This case has now been carried to the Court 
of Appeal, and in this court the case was argued 
on the assumption that the trees were a danger 
which the lessor must protect his tenant from, 
whether or not they were substantially the same 
at the date complained of as at the date of the 
lease. The Court of Appeal followed the old 
case, Erskine v. Adams (L. R. 8, Ch. 756), and 
upheid the judgment for the defendants on the 
ground that the law is that a tenant takes the 
preperty as he finds it, and on the principle of 
caveat emptor, if he takes it, accepts it as it is. 

The decision does not affect the position of 
agjoining owners, and it has been held that an 
owner of land who allows poisonous trees to 
overhang the land of an adjoining owner is 
liable for nuisance (Crowhurst v. Amersham 
Burial Board (4 Ex. Div. 5)), but relates solely 
to landlord and tenant. 


seems to 


Distress for Rates. Courts Emergency 
Powers. 

The Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1914, 
again came before the Courts for consideration 
in the case Isaacs v. Artidge (Weekly Notes, 
November 2+). 

The facts of the case are a little unusual, as 
it appears that the plaintiff was a weekly tenant 
to the defendant of a house at a rent of 7s. a 
week, the defendant, the landlord, to pay the 
rates. The tenancy began on July 10, 1916, 
and in the following October a demand note 
was delivered to the plaintift for rates, which the 
plaintiff sent on to the defendant. The defend- 
ant refused to pay, on the ground that a part 
of the sum demanded was due from a previous 
tenant. Subsequently, a distress warrant was 
served upon the plaintiff, who informed the 
defendant of this. The defendant told the 
plaintiff to refuse to pay, and allow his (the 
plaintiff's) goods, which had been seized, to be 
sold. This course, not unnaturally, did not 
commend itself to the plaintiff, who paid out 
the distress and sued the defendant for breach 
of agreement to pay the rates. The defendant, 
at the trial, contended that the distress was 
illegal by reason of non-compliance with the 
provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act, 1914, but the county court judge declined 
to decide the point as to legality, because 
whether or not the distress was illegal the 
damages sustained by the plaintiff were the 
natural consequence of the defendant’s breach 
of contract to pay the rates. 

The Divisional Court upheld this finding, 
so the plaintiff obtained the damages awarded 
by the jury, but the Divisional Court also 
expressed an opinion on the point raised as to 
the legality of the distress under the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act, 1914, which we will 
endeavour shortly to state. 

Under section 1, subsection 1,no person shall 
(a) proceed to the enforcement of any judgment 
or any order of any court for the payment or 
recovery of a sum of money except after appli- 
cation to such court as may be provided by 
rules of court, or (b) levy any distress except 
after like application. 








By a direction dated September 17, 1914, a 
court of summary jurisdiction was named as the 
court to which application should be made under 
paragraph (b), and by the Courts Emergenc, 
Powers Rules, 1914, it was provided that 
summonses under paragraph (b) shall have the 
effcct of the Act statea on them in 
similar to Form 2 of the Appendix. 

The summons,,.in this case, did not follow that 
form, but it was headed with the title of the 
Act, ana stated that application was being 
made under the Act for a warrant of distress, 
and the defendant contended that the distress 
was illegal, owing to non-compliance with the 
Act and the Rules. 

The plaintiff contended that this being a 
distress for rates, and not for rent, it did not 
come within the Act at all, but if it did it came 
under paragraph (a) and not under paragraph (b), 
and therefore the Rule and Form did not apply, 

The court did not definitely decide this point. 
but only held that the distress was not illegal: 
Mr. Justice Darling on the ground that the 
note on the summons stated the effect of the 
Act in terms sufficiently similar to the Form, 
and Mr. Justice Avory on the ground that, as 
by the Rules proceedings are to be conducted 
in accordance with the ordinary practice of the 
court, section 1 of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1848, applied, and by that section ne 
objection shall be taken to any summons for any 
alleged defect in substance or in form. but it 
may be the ground for granting an adjournment. 

One of the grounds upon which the plaintiff 
contended that the Act did not apply to a 
distress for rates was that the Courts (Emer- 
gency Powers) Order, 1914, provides that the 
Act shall not apply inthe case of any proceedings 
for the enforcement of an order enforceable in 
the same manner as an order for affiliation, and 
a distress for rates comes within this description. 

It seems a pity that the court did not decide 
under what section and rules, if any, a distress 
for rates fell, as the point is soobscure; and the 
decision as it stands appears unsatisfactory, 
for when definite rules are made under an Act 
of Parliament it leaves parties in uncertainty if 
they find that the effect of the rules is modified 
by an expression in general terms in another 
Act seventy years old. 


terms 


Workmen’s Compensation. . 
ILLEGAL CoNTRACTS, 


A somewhat surprising decision has been given 
by the Court of Appeai in the case Pounteney v. 
Turton (The Times, November 22), under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The applicant was a child of 13, who was 
employed to lead the horses of canal barges, and 
at the time he met with the accident he was 
being employed between the hours of 3 and 
t a.m. in contravention of the provisions of The 
Children’s Act, 1903. The Court, affirming the 
Arbitrator, held that, as by reason of The 
Children’s Act the contract was illegal, there was 
no contract of service under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. and the claim for 
pensation was disallowed. 

The nearest decision to the above is that in 
the case Kemp v. Lewis (1914 3 K. B. 543), but 
in that case the man was an adult whose regular 
employment was as a quarryman, but who in the 
evening had assisted a farmer, his only remun- 
erati.n being beer and supper. The Court of 
Appeal held that there was no contract of 
service because a contract to pay in beer and 
supp(r would be illegal under the Truck Act : 
but in addition to this the Court held that it was 
merely a voluntary service and the food and beer 
a gratuity. 

It seems hard that a child shoul be deprived 
of compensation on account of the illegal action 
for which penalties are imposed under The Em- 
ployment of Children Act on the employer or on 
the parent or guardian, if the latter have con- 
duced to the commission of the offence by wilful 
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default or habitual neglect, and the mcre so 
because, although it may be said that if com- 
pensation were awarded the parent might get 
the benefit, this argument cannot apply to the 
person guilty in the first degree, the employer, 
since he escapcs liability to pay compensation 
altogether by reason of his own illegal act. 
Tres Part oF EarNInNGs. 

In our issue, May 25. we drew attcntion to the 
ease Helps v. Grcat Western Railway Company, 
in which the question was raised in the Court of 
Appeal whether the tips received by a railway 
porter were to be tak-n into consideration in 
computing his “ earnings” under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. This point has never 
been decided by the House of Lirds until the 
case above refcrred to was appealed, and the 
House has now affirmed the Court of Appeal in 
holding that the tips were rightly taken into con- 
sideration. 1t must, however, be noted that 
this decision is based upon the finding that the 
practice of taking tips was sanction.d by the 
employers. White such a practice exists there 
is nothing illicit in the transaction, and the 
assumption is that the tips are taken into con- 
sideration in the wages paid and are not a casual 
gratuity. 
IngURY IN AN AIR-RAID. 

It may be intercsting to note that the Court of 
Appeal in the recent case Allcock v. Rodgers 
(Weckly Notes, December 1) has held that a 
potman cmployed at a public-house and injured 
by a hostile bomb dropped by enemy air-craft 
whilst he was cngaged in the strect in cleaning a 
brass plate on the house was not entitld to 
compensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, as his employment did not expose him 
to special risk, and therefore the accident did 
not arise out of the employment. 

This decision is in accordance with the view 
we expressed on the subject in our’ article 
October 26. 





LAW REPORTS. 


Painting and Building Trade Ladourers. 
Important Decision as to Trade Unions. 


In the Shoreditch County Court, on Tuesday, 
an important decision was given by his Honour, 
Judge Cluer, affecting trade unions connected 
with the painting and building trades. The 
action was by Alfred Hy. Eaton, of 22, Welling- 
ton-road, Stoke Newington, a labourer, and he 
sued Messrs. Stapletun & Sons, of 12, High- 
street, Stoke Newington, master builders, to 
recover 6s. 8d., wages due. The plaintiff said 
that he had been employed by the defendants 
for over a week, and on November 22, when 
he went into the yard, the yard foreman said 
to him, “ You know your job; get out those 
window frames and sashes and go on witb 
the priming.” As he was not allowed to do 
this, he had to leave. Judge Cluer: ‘ But 
I donot understand you ; whatis this priming ?” 
Plaintiff: ‘“‘ Priming is painters’ work and is 
only done by painters.” Judge Cluer: “ But 
what does it consist of ?” Plaintiff: ‘It is 
giving them a coat of white lead, to make the 
paint ‘ take’ after the second coat.” Judge Cluer : 
“And do you mean to say that you cculd not 
put ona little white lead?” Plaintiff: “* Well, 
you see, you have to be so careful with these 
painters; if you take away any of their work 
you are called a blackleg and find it difficult 
to obtain work.” Judge Cluer: “ So a trade 
unionist would object to a little white lead 
being put on a windew sash; surely that is a 
Jabourer’s work.” Plaintiff: “ It is a painter’s 
work only, and I am not supposed to do it.” 
Judge Cluer: “ But you are a labourer; what 
sort of labourer—a painter’s labourer ?” Plain- 
tiff: “No; I am a general labourer; I have 
nothing to do with painting, and it is more 
than I dare do to interfere with the painting. 
The trade union weuld not allow me to do 
any painting or put any white lead on.” Judge 
Cluer; “I am afraid that it is no good to say 
that ; didthey dismiss you?” Plaintiff: “ No; 
under the circumstances, I gave an hour’s 
notice.” Plaintiff went on to say that it was 
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agreed he should have the current rate of wages, 
but was only paid 10d. an hour instead of 
113d., which was the current rate. That notice 
was plain in the window for every one to 
see, so that he could not understand why there 
was now any dispute as to it. The detendant 
was called upon to know what he had to say, 
and he said that it was a rule of the building 
trade to work a week, from the Saturday to the 
Friday. This man started on a Wednesday, did 
Thursday and Friday, put in twenty-six hours 
for that week, and was paid. The following 
week, he did the Saturday, Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, in all 29} hours, and was paid 
at the agreed rate of 10d. an hour. Judge 
Cluer: “ He talked about an agreed rate of 
113d. an hour—was that agreed between you 
at any time?” Plaintiff: ** The notice in the 
window says that the current rate will be paid.” 
The defendant said the position was easy to 
explain. There had been a dispute in the building 
trade and it had been agreed to pay labourers 
working on munitions ll#d. an hour. He 
recognised that a man on ordinary work could 
eat as much as a man on munitions, so it was 
decided tu encourage the men by allowing them 
to book an extra hour per day for every com- 
pleted week. That was to say, if they did a 
complete week right off; the plaintiff had 
never done so, and had dismissed himselt. 
Judge Cluer: “ But what have you to say as 
to tnis so-called painters’ work—this priming ?” 
Detendant: “ 1 emphatically dispute that this 
priming work is for painters only; it is done 
by labourers, and—as a tact—-usually by boys, 
who are called ‘ priming boys.’” Derendant 
went on to say that plaintiff refused to do the 
work ana preterred to give an hour’s notice. He 
did not wish tor any aispute with his men, but 
he could not allow such pretensions to be 
upheld, so heletthe man go. Plaintiff: ‘* Imay 
tell your Honour that painters are very strict 
as to what painting work they will allow a 
labourer to do, and the trade unions will not 
allow them te do any more than paint iron 
work.” Judge Cluer: “I cannot take any 
notice of all these painting trade regulations as 
laid down by the trade union as jvu suggest. 
lt they are’ as you say, they should have been 
here to say so and support you. There will 
have to be a verdict tor the defendants. 
ee ee ee os 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Unity of the Profession. 

Sir,—I have read, with great interest, the 
account in your issue of the 14th ult. of the 
second of the intormal conterences arranged by 
the K.1.B.A., at which Prot. F. M. Simpson 
read a paper on “ Unity of the Professiun.” 

As the description ot the meeting as a con- 
ference seems to imply that attendance thereat 
was not contined to members ot the Institute, 
and ag L notice among the names of the speakers 
those of the Presiuent and other members 
of the Society ot Architects, I conclude that 
the members of that body had received an 
invitation to be present, and probably also the 
members of altied sucieties; whether any 
provincial “ practitioners” (to adopt a title 
used to designate other members ot the pro- 
fession at present unattached to any archi- 
tectural suciety) were invited or attended, does 
not appear evident; but as the subject is one 
calculated to be ot great and special interest to 
them, and as they were, as a body, reierred to 
by various speakers, some of whom, in all 
fairness, appear to realize to some extent the 
difficulties and handicaps from which the 
majority of provincial architects suffer, it 
appears to me, as it evidently has to your 
correspondent, Mr. J. H. Vaughan, in your 
issue of the 28th ult., that it migat be of interest 
and help to simplity matters, u one or two of 
“the men in the street,” as apart from those 
belonging to the recognised protessional societies, 
were to put beivre yuur readers, and especially 
betore the Council of the R.I.B.A., some of the 
points which militate against tne realisation of 
the object aimed at, which, personally, I feel 
sure is one which must appeal and commend 
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itself to all who have the advancement of archi- 
tecture and the welfare of architects at heart. 

In doing so, I fully appreciate that I am 
taking the risk of venturing on thinner ice, 
in respect to the rebuke to which Prof. Simpson 
referred, than that which he essayed to negotiate; 
but as, unless some one amongst the outer crowd 
formulates some remarks, the conclusion may 
be arrived at that there is ‘no case for the 
defence,” I feel impelled to say something on 
the principle of “nothing venture, nothing 
“m:.” . — 

The question then arises: How is it that 
the Institute has not so far managed to conso|i- 
date the profession ? My own impression—ani, 
as one of ‘the men in the street,” I do not 
venture to put it forward as other than a 
personal one—is that the Institute has not 
gone the right way to encourage such unity. 

The Protessor, during the course of lis 
remarks, when referring to the Instituie, 
made use of a simile which appears to me 
to have been a most infelicitous one, but one 
which nevertheless may account in some 
degree for the Institute not having so far made 
much progress in regard to the subject under 
discussion. At some length, amplified by a 
subsequent speaker, he likened it to a block 
of concrete, but he seems to have overlooked 
a fatal defect therein, viz., that a block of 
concrete is an inert mass devoid of vital force 
or activity. . . . 

Now probably all outside architects will 
readily admit that the Institute has effected 
a very great work in the advancement of the 
art of architecture, in the education and 
enlightenment of the general public in apprecia- 
tion thereof, and in safeguarding the interests 
of the nation by raising, through its examina- 
tions, lectures and other educational facilitics, 
the standard of professional knowledge and 
ability amongst those claiming its membership. 

But I do honestly consider that in refusing 
for so many years (prior to 1914) to recognise 
the necessity of promoting some form of regis- 
tration of all competent, properly educated 
members of the profession (of whom there are 
doubtless numerous practitioners still un- 
attached, for various reasons, to any pro- 
fessional society), and in opposing the younger 
society, which came into existence ostensibly 
for the purpose of effecting such registration, 
it has consistently acted in accordance with 
the simile chosen by the Professor; and by 
its apathy and shortsightedness in so doing 
has failed to realize that the welfare of the 
profession generally is eqvally its business with 
its efforts to forward the artistic side of its 
existence, and has only succeeded in alienating 
the sympathies and assistance of those princi- 
pally residing and practising in the smaller 
provincial towns, who might be its supporters. 

Some few years back, the opportunity was 
afforded to competent members of the pro- 
fession to join the ranks of the Institute as 
Licentiates, and I was personally approached 
on the subject. To what extent the older 
members took advantage of this opening, I know 
not; but, personally, 1 declined, partly because 
I consider the term, ‘Licentiate, R.I.B.A.,” 
not only misleading as implying that the 
Institute was empowered by law to grant 
licenses to enable those members of the pro- 
fession not previously numbered in its ranks 
to engage in practice (an attitude which, of 
course, it has no right to usurp), but als» a 
degrading title under such circumstances. Had 
the term ‘‘ Member” been selected to desig- 
nate those invited to join, probably the number 
would have been larger. 

It must also be remembered that provincial 
architects are debarred by distance, time 
occupied, and expenses incurred in travelling, 
&c., from partaking in the advantages which 
proximity to the institute or to the head- 
quarters of allied societies allows of; and that 
many of them are not in receipt of professional 
incomes sufficiently large to permit them to 
spare the necessary time and expense, in 
addition to membership subscriptions. ‘ 

J. H. Swanson. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


We take the following from the report of the 
Council of the Socivty of Architects tor the year 
ended October 31, 1917. 

Twenty candidates have been admitted to 
Membership and one to Graduateship. After 
allowing for deaths, resignations, lapses, re- 
movals, and transfers, the tctal membership on 
Octover 31, 1917, was 1,163. Upwards of 370 
of the members (in every class) are serving with 
H.M. Forces, and many “ incligible ” members 
are engaged in other forms of national service. 

During the year the following awards are 
known to have been made to members serving 
in H.\. Forces :—J. Wightman Douglas (New- 
cast-upon-Tyne), Major R.E., awarded the 
D.8.0., for supervising the wiring of the line at 
Salonica under hvavy fire. Major Douglas has 
also :eceived the Serbian Order of the White 
Faci. D. R. Lyne (London), 2nd Licut. R.E. ; 
anc \\. H. Rebbeck (Stafford), 2nd Licut. R.E., 
awarded the Military Cross for conspicuous 
pravery in discharge of their duties. 

V.canctes on the Council.—To fill the vacancies 
causd by the deaths of the late Mr. Edward 
Cratucy, of Wallsend-on-Tyne, ana Major R. C. 
Davies, of Chester, the Council co-opted Mr. 
A. ©. Ware, of Bournemouth, and Mr. R. 
Goulburn Levell, A.R.I.B.A., Past Vice-Presi- 
dent, of Eastbourne, for the remainder of the 
unex» ired periods of the respective offices. 

Architects and National Service.—A deputa- 
tion, representative of the profession, waited 
upon Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Director-General 
of N«tional Service, on February 21, at St. 
Ermin’s Hotl, Westminster, with a vie w of 
securing a definite place for architects in the 
scheiie cf National Service. The Socicty was 
invii.d to appoint two representatives and to 
nominate two unattached architects. Those 
officio ly representing the Socicty were the Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., and the 
Senior Vice-President, Mr. A. Alban H. Scott. 
Oth:c members on the deputation were Mr. 
Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.1.B.A., Past-Presiaent ; 
Mr. ©. Cheverton, President of the Devon and 
Exciter Soci-ty ; and Mr. Harry Gill, President 
of the Nottingham and Derby Soci:ty. The 
unatiached architects nominated by the Society 
were Mr. W. H. Cowlinshaw and Mr. F. J. Wills. 

The deputation was introduced by Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A.; and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
in his reply, expressed his sympathy with the 
repr-sentations made, and thought that one of 
the most practical of the sugg:stions made was 
that put forward by Mr. Gass for the setting up 
of an Advisory Committee, which would keep 
in touch with him and suggest ways in which the 
services of architects could be utilised. 

On the morning of the day following the 
deputation, at a very representative gathering 
of the Architects’ War Committee, an Archi- 
tects’ Advisory Council was formed, on which 
the Society of Architects is represented by the 
President, Mr. E. J. Saagrove, F.R.LB.A. In 
the afternoon a Joint Committee of the Profes- 
sional Employment Committee of the A.W.C. 
and of the Council of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held at 28, Bedford-square, to consider 
and report upon the position of architects after 
the war. This is practically a Demobilisation 
Committee, which will work in co-operation 
with the Advisory Council on problems common 
to both bodies. The following members of the 
Society of Architects are on this Joint Com- 
mittee: Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., who 
has been elected a Vice-Chairman; Mr. E. C. P. 
Monson, F.R.1.B.A., ; Mr. Cheverton, of Devon- 
port; Mr. Gill, of Nottingham; and Mr. C. 
McArthur Butler, who has been appointed Joint 
Honorary Secretary with Mr. F. R. Yerbury. 
The Committee, which has the support of every 
Architectural Society in Great Britain, is entitled 
the Architects’ Reorganisation Committee. 

Architects and R.E. Services.—A number of 
members holding commissions in the Royal 
Engineer Services urged the Council to support 
their claim that temporary R.E.S. officers, when 
holding positions hitherto held by officers of 
higher rank, should receive promotion to that 
rank with pay accordingly. The question was 
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one affecting the status of the profession 
generally, and the Council took the matter up 
with ‘the Architects’ War Committee, and in 
other directions. They were subsequently in- 
formed that the matter had been before the 
highest competent authority, and that nothing 
cculd be done in that direction during the war. 

Services to Other Bodies.—The free use of the 
Society’s premises together with the services of 
the Society’s clerical staff have been again 
placed by the Ccuncil at the disposal cf th» 
Beaux Arts Committee and of the Professional 
Employment and Reorganisation Committees of 
the Architects’ War Committee. 

The Society continues to be represented on 
the executive of the following bodies :— 
Architects’ Benevolent Society ; Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Approved Society ; Architects’ War 
Committee and Advisory Council and the Execu- 
tive, Selection, Employment and Reorganisation 
Committees; Beaux Arts Committee ; Belgian 
Town Planning Committee ; Joint Conference 
on Civic Surveys; National Housing and Town 
Planning Council and the National Housing 
Conference; Professional Classes War Relief 
Council. 

British Prisoners of War Bool: and Exami- 
nation Schemes.—The object of this scheme is to 
provide British prisoners of war internea in 
enemy or neutral countries with educational 
bocks. The Chairman of the Committee is Mr. 
Alfred 'T. Davies, C.B., of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and on his invitation the Society agreed to 
co-operate by supplying certain bocks from the 
library for the use of British prisoners of war 
who are desirous of pursuing their studies in 
architectural and allied subjects. The demand 
for books of an educational character greatly 
exceeds the supply, and members of the Society 
who have any technical books to spare should 
send a list to the Secretary. 

A further development is a request from the 
Committee that examining bodies in this country 
should accept records of study of British prisoners 
of war as part of a course of study or even for 
an examination. The Council of the Society 
has agrecd to recognise in a lib-ral spirit any 
work done or examinations passed under such 
circumstances in cases where such prisoners on 
their return home may apply to sit for the 
Socicty’s examinations. At a conference of 
examining bodies held at Whitehall, on March 
15, on this question, th: Society was represented 
by the Chairman of the Board of Examiners, 
Professor Henry Adams, - M.Inst.C.E., who 
agreed te the general principle of the proposals 
on behalf of the Society. 

British Fire Prevention Committee.—On the 
invitation of this Committee to the Society 
to nominate a representative to serve on a Sub- 
Committee formed to inquire into the effect 
of fire on concrete and reinforced concrete 
structures, the Council has appointed the 
President, Mr. E. *J. Sadgrove, F.R.1.B.A., 
as their representative. 

The Society and the War Loan Campaign.— 
The Society has contributed its quota to the 
War Loan, first by converting its holding of 
the old loan into the new and adding to it a 
sum of £350, making £850 in all; and, secondly, 


by interesting its members in the War Loan- 


Campaign and securing their active support. 
The Society has received a letter from the Lord 
Mayor thanking the many members who 
responded, and intimating that their assistance 
and advice have been of definite value to the 
Campaign and the organisation at the Mansion 
House, and that they have done much useful 
work in organising and speaking in various 
parts of the Metropolitan area. 

Housing after the War.—A meeting of repre- 
sentatives of interested bodies was held at the 
Law Society’s premises in Chancery-lane, in 
November, to discuss a proposal for obtaining 
the repeal of Part I of the Finance (1909-10) 
Act, 1910, which, it was alleged, had had 
a baneful effect upon the provision of working- 
class dwellings. At this meeting a resolution 
was passed, urging the Government to remove 
the restrictions and to encourage private 
enterprise and co-operative effort in providing 
healthy dwellings for the people. Subse- 
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quently it was agreed to send a deputation on 
the subject to Lord Rhondda; and the Council 
of the Society nominated the President, Mr. 
E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., to represent 
them thereon. The Council also appointed the 
President and Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, a Past 
Vice-President, on the Executive Committee, 
charged with the arrangement for convening a 
conference in Manchester and other centres on 
the housing question; and have sent repre- 
sentatives to a series of informal conferences 
on the subject, convened by the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council. Generally 
speaking, the Society is keeping closely in touch 
with this important problem, and actively co- 
operating in the various efforts which are 
being made to deal with it. The Society was 
also represented at the Housing and Town 
Planning Conferences, held at Oxford in April, 
and at Leamington in October. In view of 
the Society’s active co-operation in various 
movements in connection with these matters, 
the Council have formed a special Committee 
to deal with the many questions arising. One 
of the duties of this Committes will be to watch 
the interests of the profession and endeavouring 
to secure the employment of competent archi. 
tects on housing and town planni schemes. 

Scientific Research.—Further progress has 
been made in this matter. The Council adc pted 
the report of the Sub-Committee as to the lines 
on which certain investigations might be pursued, 
and submitted a scheme to the Department of 
Scientific Research, in September. The 
Society’s proposals have been under considera- 
tion by the Advisory Council, and have been 
referred by them to the Building Materials 
Research Committee, appointed by that D »part- 
ment, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, with Mr. E. Leonard, of the Local 
Government Board, as its Secretary. 

Conference of Architectural Societies.—By 
invitation of the Manchester, Liverpool and 
Birmingham Architectural Societies, three repre- 
sentatives of the Society, viz., Mr. E. J. Sad- 
grove, F.R.LB.A., President; Mr. A. J. 
Murgatroyd, Past Vice-President; and Mr. C. 
McArthur Butler, Secretary; attended a con- 
ference of Architectural Societies in Manchester, 
in April, when questions of professional interest 
mote particularly effecting provincial architects 
were discussed. This was followed by a meeting 
of Presidents in London, attended by Mr. E. J. 
Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., when these matters were 
further dealt with. 

Developments.—Schemes are under considera- 
tion by Sub-Committees relating to research into 
such subjects as Ventilation, Heating, and 
Acoustics, and also the development of the 
Society’s examinations, 

The Examinations.—Examinations to qualify 
for membership and graduateship of the Society 
were held in London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Cardiff, on March 27 to 30. Five 
candidates were admitted to the examinations 
of which number three satisfied the examiners. 

Assessment of Damage to Buildings by Military 
Authorities.—It having been represented to the 
Council that the assessors appointed for this 
purpose by the Military Authorities were not 
always acquainted with such work, and that it 
would be done to more advantage by skilled 
professional men, the Council took the matter 
up with the Architects’ War Committee. It is 
understood that this state of things has since 
been remedied. 

Professional Dejence.—A case involving the 
liability of an architect for dry rot, alleged to be 
due to his negligence, came betore the Society’s 
Defence Committee, but as the case was even- 
tually settled out of Court, it was not necessary 
for the Society to take any further steps. 

Another member was advised as to a con- 
tractor’s claim for extras on a pre-war contract, 
alleged to be theJoutcome of war causes, 

Other cases have included points under the 
London Building Act, and questions of ease- 
ments and of professional charg.s. 

Finance.—The revenue account and balance 
sheet for the year ended October 31, 1917, shows 
a reduction in the total expenditure, and an 
increase in the surplus for the year. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLAN- 
NING INSTITUTE. 


Mr. E. R. ABsotr (President) occupied the 
chair at a meeting of this Institute held at No. 92, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, cn January 4, 
when Professor H. J. Fleure, of the Committee 
for the Development of the Regional Survey, 
gave an address on “ The Regional Survey 
Preparatory to ‘Town Planning.” 

Professor Fleure opened his 
putting the case of regional surveys as an 
important field of study for both educational 
ana civic purposes as well as for the advancement 
of knowledge. If experience be the essential 
reality for them it was evident that they should 
develup their education, their polity and their 
research in reference to it. In other words, they 
should encourage by all means and for all pur- 
poses a direct and concrete study of their 
surroundings and their relations to them. But 
this fact must be developed a stage further. — If 
they studied mainly distant lands and distant 
facts they were studying what would again be 
purely external. They would do it only by 
logical processes. If, on the other hand, they 
at least studied their own close surroundings 
they would bring into that study much of their 
personal and social sympathies ; they would be 
building not only upon logic, but upon the whole 
of the human soul and they would bvild all the 
better for it. His first plea, then, was that in 
their work they should cultivate the master 
light of memories and traditions, the deep 
intuitions of life, and that they could do this 
very forcefully by encouraging direct observation 
and study of the surroundings in which they 
lived. It might be said that town-planners 
must keep their necessarily limited energies for 
the study of the town, but he was sure he would 
not find that argument urged by creative artists ; 
it was rather one of harassed administrators 
anxious to make an easy routine. The town 
was the spiritual focus of a district, and one of 
the calamitous facts of the time was that it had 
come to be regarded as a separate fact; that it 
was an entity of its own, with its own govern- 
ment and its own ambitions. To study the life, 
the human experience, around them was the 
object of what they called regional survey, but 
at the outset there were pitfalls. Those who 
studied their district with what they were 
pleased to call national history would probably 
set up modern and slavish copics of ancient 
things. The other pitfall, that they might be 
content to merely study their own surroundings 
of, by, and for themselves, was also fatal, for it 
led them down to a welter of detail. Their 
region should show them the accumulation of 
the work of man upen it, but that work was, 
first and foremost, an expression of the dreams 
of his spirit, and had to be studied in its correla- 
tion with the general development of civilisation. 
Here those whose special task it had been to 
study human workmanship in building and 
other crafts could be especially valuable, for they 
were of all people the least likely to be led into 
the mere study of annals. Each town had more 
or less of a personality which the town-planner 
might well endeavour to develop, and to develop 
in the direction of wealth of spiritual expression. 
As an illustration of this personality, Professor 
fleure referred at some length to the cities of 
Southern France. There was at least the 
possibility that in the future more land would 
be cultivated in England, but even under 
modern conditions of agriculture the market 
towns were likcly to grow again and to feel 
certain clear influences in their new growth. 
The first of these might very likely be the growth 
of the co-operative spirit, which would need 
attention as of old. The market town must be 
reconstituted, and they sheuld try and _ find 
some patriotic citizens of market towns who 
would make the market hall a real centre of 
opportunitics of intercourse. In other werds, 
they must seck to plan the market so as to 
re-orientate civic policy now so largely favouring 
the town shopkceper—it must encourage the 
producer. For this purpose amongst many 
others, it was of the first importance that they 
should include the region around the town in 
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their survey and at the same time study the 
administrative areas and their limits for various 
purposes. Secondly, in the revival of the 
market town, the allotments idea must be 
developed, and ncw, if ever, was the time for 
survey of that matter. Special attention should 
be paid to land around the town, and schemes 
should be planned for the development of civic 
woodland which could be a source not only of 
health and pleasure, but in the long run of profit 
as well. Generally his plea was that they should 
base their town planning ona study of town and 
region and plan so as to uplift the whole town. 
He felt that those who merely attempted to 
make a garden suburb risked the decay of their 
effort into something as bad as the town might 
otherwise be. The next problem was a more 
painful one. The industrial revolution had 
brought to England and the world a heavy 
burden cf problems which pressed for treatment 
in every direction. The industrial revolution 
was largely based on coal, and mining and 
industrial scttlements had grown alcng the 
valley lines and offered the most complete and 
disastrous example of laissez faire policy. 
Touching on the conditions in South Wales, the 
lecturer asked if it was not possible to treat the 
ribbon slums of the valleys in such a way as to 
use the facts of history and tradition to which 
he had referred. The valley line had a good 
deal of money, and its companies could be forced 
to do much more for the restitution of a little 
of what they were ruining. The hillsides at 
present were of little value and he suggested that 
a new civic authority of a whole valley should 
appropriate these lands and reaftorest them. 
Perhaps with the reorganisation of the hillsides 
they might incidentally, as it were, help to solve 
one of the worst difficulties of the coal valleys. 
The reorganised hillsides, with reasonable tram 
and other services, might attract the managers 
and the other superior officers .f the industrial 
system, who now lived far away from the 
dishevelled hamlets of their workfolk and had 
consequently very small measure or experience 
in common with their workers. The problem 
was perhaps a little easier in the case of what he 
might call the railway ribbon. The rail ribbon 
was still at a fairly easy stage of development, 
its problems were not yet too furiously em- 
bittered. Could they not, perhaps, use survey 
of the rail ribbon as a means of approach to the 
other and far worse one of the valle. ribbon ? 
Why not recognise the railway frankly, and 
make the railway station also the civic centre 
in other ways? If the reading rooms, concert 
and lecture hall, young people’s rooms, scouts’ 
headquarters, labour council offices, civic offices 
were at the publicly owned and very differently 
planned railway stations, necessarily the road 
centre of the neighbourhood, there might be an 
influence towards better citizenship and a 
stronger resistance to tendencies to decay. 
His last remark was the key to his whole sermon : 
** Let us study life regionally. Let us see the 
town as the focus of spiritual expression. Let 
us try to plan, not merely to meet the problems 
of overcrowding, but in such a way as to provide 
the means of maintaining all that is of vital 
value in the inherited tradition of the town, and 
so as to help the present tendencies towards 
closer co-operation and communal action which 
may once more work a spiritual regeneration of 
our towns and our civilisation.” 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said the great value of 
regional survey to the town-planner was that 
aiter thinking about it he would not begin 
planning a little area in detail, but must have the 
whole subject in-his mind the whole time. ‘They 
would all agree that it was the duty of the 
town-planncr to find a fitting expression for the 
social life of the citizens, and it was not his duty 
to exhibit his own cleverness or seck to carry 
out his own pet theories. With that duty there 
came the inestimable privilege of being able to 
exert an influence, to encourage the finer and 
to discourage the less fine ‘tendencies of the 
civic life he found around him. A study of the 
interplay of rural and urban life was becoming 
of greater in,portance than ever, for the impor- 
tance of encouraging production a’ a ‘pleasure 
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of life, and not as a mere mechanical production 
of material wealth, was a thing which would haye 
to be taken account of. It was a practical 
problem which afiected the whole cf the laying 
out and pianning of towns and the regicng 
around them. Allotments need not be thy 
terrible wastes of horrid sheds and rabbit 
hutches they too often were, but might be 
beautiful orchards and orderly trim gardens 
dealt with by intensive culture. With regard 
to the South Wales valleys, at a previous mecting 
of the Institute some speakers urged that thoy 
were a splendid opportunity for the spreading 
out of the dwellings in a manner not possible in 
other kinds of regions. It was indeed a mar. 
vellous illustration of the fall in their apprecia. 
tion of what was worth whil: in life to see these 
mining valleys to-day. The illustrations of the 
valleys and the River Usk carricd their minds 
back, at any rate in essentials, to Malory’s 
talus of Arthur and his Round Table. If they 
let their minds dwell on the pictuve of life as 
painted by Malory and then visited Merthyr 
Tydfil they weuld agree that not only had life 
moved from the hills to the valleys, but it had 
moved down in a much more sad and serious 
way. He felt it rested more on the town 
planner than on any other to help in the 
recenstruction they heard so much abhout, 
on lines that would lead to an appreciation of 
the better things in life. 

Professor Abercrombie, in seconding the 
motion, said the most pressing subject before 
the nation at the present moment, after the 
prosecution of the war, wasregional survey. By 
that he meant the study of their national 
resources from the historical point of view—-the 
sources of social riches and the source of potential 
industry. Particularly must they associate 
regional survey with the work of the Institute. 
At present they were talking of obligatory town 
planning, a simplification of the procedure of 
the Town Planning Act, the transportation of 
the country, and the enforcement of the view 
that no housing schemes should be allowed 
which had not the cloak of town planning 
around them. All these things were excellent, 
but they did not go back. ‘Transportation and 
housing and everything depended on_ the 
development of th ir national resources. They 
must urge the promotion of regional surveys 
on a national basis. ‘They knew that agricul- 
ture and industry were going to be artificially 
stimulated after the war, and they wanted to 
sce to what extent that artificial encouragement 
was going to become a permancncy, for « ther- 
wise they might put the towns in the wrong 
places. Recently tarmers were asked to grow 
more wheat, but instead of studying the country 
and seeing which were the whcat-growing areas, 
wheat was sown all over the country and much 
in places altogether unsuitable. Then, in 
regard to housing. the Government had offered 
te assist the loca! authorities and had asked 
the authorities to send a note of their needs. 
That, to his mind, was absolutely the wrong 
way to ge about it, because no local authority 
could know what houses were required in regard 
to the reconstruction of the whole country. 
As an illustration, he would take Hereford—an 
important market town. Here a_ new 
factory had been planted, and thousands of 
workers had come into the town, which was 
now very congested. How could the surveyor 
possibly say what would be done with these 
works when the war was over? If, however, 
there was a national regional survey the Govern- 
ment would b> able to say whether Hereiord 
was to be developed into a modern industrial 
town, and the houses required could be estimated 
on a scientific basis. Of course they could not 
wait for surveys of the whole country b-iore 
they built some of the houses. They would 
probably be safe in building 100,000 or 200.0100, 
but then they would have to be careful not to 
make mistakes. ‘Towns, for instance, which 
relied largely on coal might not be so prosperous 
as before, and they would squander money if 
they built houses where they were nct wanted. 
The survey need not necessarily be compicte 
before they made _ use of it. 

Mr. Peak described the work of regional sur- 
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veying which had been started at Liverpool. 
With regard to town planning he urged that 
there was as much necessity for planning in the 
country asinthe town. If they were to produce 
more food they would have to re-house the 
country populaticn, or in a year or two there 
would be no agricultural labourers at all. If they 
made larger and more compact villages, people 
would be induced to live in them, and this 
would relieve the congestion ofthe towns and 
enable them to be dealt with. He suggested 
that instead of building garden suburbs they 
should surround the towns with belts of open 
ground, and plan villages beyond. With good 
transportation they would be able to bring the 
agricultural and urban populations together, and 
both would benefit by the admixture. 
The resolution was carried. 


———> 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. A. H. Hodge. 

Albert H. Hodge, the brilliant young sculptor, 
isdead. He died on the last day of the old year, 
anc in bright sunshine on a recent frosty morn- 
ing » few triends laid him to rest. Only 42 
years of age, he has left a widow and two little 
chiluren. Originally trained as an architect, 
he was an enthusiastic exponent of the true 
alliance between architecture ana sculpture, 
an! his work had that architectonic yuality 
whi) accounted for much of his success. We 
hope in a future issue to give illustraticns of 
some of his work. 


Second-Lieutenant J. Quekett. 

We regret to record the death of Second- 
Lieutenant John Quekett, M.A., F.S.A., Black 
Watch, the second son of the late A. E. Quekett, 
Lega! Assistant to the Local Government Board, 
Dublin, and grandson of Professor John Quekett, 
F.R.S. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and Trinity College, Dublin. He served 
bis articles as an architect under Sir Thomas 
Drew, and was for some years engaged as special 
draughtsman on the Builder, Up to the time 


of obtaining a@ commission in the Black Watch 
in July, 1916, he was architectural editor of the 
“ Victoria County History,” to which he made 
He took part in much 


valuable contributions. 





Photo: E. A. W. Moore, Birmingham. 
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Wesleyan Manse,. Sutton Coldfield. 


fighting in the autumn of 1916, and was wounded 
and reported missing on July 31, 1917. His 
body has since been found and buried. His 
commanding officer wrote :—He was “ always 
full of gocd humour, however trying the cir- 
cumstances, keen on his work, considerate to 
his men, and brave to a fault. He will 
always remain in our memories as a very 
gallant gentleman.” 


Mr. J. Jack. 

Mr. John Jack, a well-known Helensburgh 
builder, died recently at his residence, Alma 
Cottage, in his 76th year. Mr. Jack had been 
in business in the burgh for 47 years. 


——_—_—>—_- 


Building in Bradford. 

Official statistics for Bradford show that 
building operations decreased greatly during 
1917. Figures supplied by the City Surveyor’s 
Department show that the number of plans 
deposited during the year ended August 31 
was 296, as compared with 485 in 1916, with 
595 in 1915, and 930 in 1914, and 996 in 1913. 





Wesleyan Manse, Sutton Coldfield. 
Messrs. Croucu, Butter & SavaGe, FF.R.I.B.A., Arcuirects. 
[Messrs. Crouch, Butler & Savage have done much to raise the standard which 


maiks a good deal of the building work carried out for dissenting denominations. ] 
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The Old Guilds of England. By Freprrick 
Armitace. (Weare & Co. : 53 and 54, King 
William-street. 6s, 8d. net.) i 

WB are glad to welcome an excellent little book 
which, in the short compass of a little over 206 
pages, gives an admirably terse and clear 
account of the history of the guilds and their 
objects. The book is divided into eight sec- 
tions: 1, Introductory; 2, Religious Guilds ; 
3, Merchant Guilas ; 4, ‘fraae Guilds ; 5, Londom 
Guilas ; 6, Building Trade Guilds ; 7, Scotch and 
Trish Guilds; and 8, Old Continental Guilds, and 
covers the ground as well as it could be covered 
in a short survey. As has been remarked by 
cTitics, it would be an advantag? if all writers on 
the subject could agree on a common nomencla- 
ture, and it seems to us that the best description 
of the trade guild before its final incorporation is 
the word “ mistery,” leaving the word “ guild ” 
to apply to the purely religious and social bodies 
which were for the most part ended by the legis- 
lation of the era of the Reformation. Tae mention 
of the « Armourers’ and Braziers Guild” is a 
little inaccurate in form, since the last-named 
body were only united to the Armourers in 1708 
under the Charter granted by Queen Anne, when 
the making of armour had practically become 
an extinct occupation ;-but on the whole the 
author has succeeded in giving a comprehensive 
account of a great subject in a condnsed form. 
As he has written several books on Masonry, we 
are not surprised at the author's relatively long 
references to the connection between craft and 
speculative Masonry, which, whether based on an 
absolute foundation of fact or a partial basis of 
hypothesis, will always be of great interest. The 
short secticn on Scotch and Irish Guilds som >- 
what surprises us, as it is mainly taken up with 
references to the older Misons’ Lodg:s of Scot- 
land, while the differences between the English 
and Scotch misteries are unnoticed—the absence 
of the M-rcers, Drapers and other misteries so 
universally met with in England, and the rela- 
tively great importance of the craft of Hammer- 
men, who are, we believe, mentioned in England 
only at Ludlow and Wells. It is true that 
the Hammermen of the Scotch towns were com- 
posed of a number of varying crafts, but we 
should have thought that they might have been 
mentioned in even the briefest survey. 

| The author has, however, produced a most 

readable and interesting book, which will serve 

as a good introduction to more elaborate works. 


Books Received. 

Warmive Burmprnes By Hor Water. By 
Frederick Dye, M.R.I. (London: E. & F.N. 
Spon, Ltd. 10s. net.) 

Burprne Construction Drawine (Part IIT). 
By Richard B. Eaton. (London: E. & F..N. 
Spon, Ltd. 3s. net.) 
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BUILDING NOTES FROM 
AUSTRALIA. 


HE sixteenth Interstate Conference of 
Master Builders of Australia met in 
Sydney on October 1 and concluded 

its sittings October 5. A great part of the 
time was occupied upon problems connected 
with relationship of employer and employee. 
Resolutions were carried advocating the 
strengthening of 
the building trades, and compelling non- 
members of associations to bear a share in 
the cost entailed in the defence of builders’ 
interests before industrial courts and wages 
boards. 

It was proposed to form a federal organisation 
to consist of :— 


1. Members of the present builders’ associa- 
tions who are, or have been, delegates 
to a federal convention. 

Builders who are, or have been, presi- 
dents of State associations. 

3. Builders elected by the Institute. 


to 


A conventicn to be held annually in one or 
other of the capital cities throughout Australia. 

The scheme was approved, and a resolution 
carried that the matter beleftin the hands of the 
executive oi the N.S.W. Association. A reso- 
lution was carried, advocating (1) the amend- 
ment of industrial laws to prevent overlapping 
awards, (2) the enforcement of penalties for 
strikes, with provision for sufticient,assets being 
available to meet any penalties that may be 
incurred, and (3) the encoutagement of a 
method of dealing with industrial conditions 
and wages by means of conciliation committees 
representative of all the parties interested 
betore being dealt with by a judge of the 
Industrial Court. 

Considerable discussion took place upon the 
apprenticeship question. Among reasons as- 
signed for unsatistactory conditiuns at present 
existing were (1) the existence of State industrial 
enterprise, which competes with private establish- 
ments, thus limiting the opportunties for 
training; (2) the high rate ot wages for un- 
skilled juvenile labcur ; (3) the want of educa- 
tional control over lads until they reach the 
age of twenty-one; (4) the age limitation of 
apprenticeship; and (5) the hmitation of the 
number of apprentices. 

With a view to lessening existing difficulties, 
the Conference proposed :— 


1. The establishment of a joint board of 
control, composed of employers and 
workmen, as recommended by the 
1909 Conterence. 

The Board to woik in conjunction with 
the State technical colleges and 
advisory committees of employers and 
workmen already established. 

Provision should be made for the 
admission and training of returned 
soldiers who may desire to enter the 
skilled trades. 

Provision should be made for a period 
otf trade education for lads between the 

of 14 and 16, with a view to 

being qualified to enter certain trades, 


to 


~ 


— 


ages 


A series of orders have been issued in a 
Commonwealth Gazette, under the War Pre- 
cautions (Prices) Regulations. Revised rates 


are fixed tor some commodities, and new articles 
are brought under the law. Included among 
these is white lead, the price of which has been 
fixed at £82 a ton for the importer selling to 
wholesale distributor, £88 for the wholesale 
distributor to retailer; and £96 10s. a ton, or 
£4 17s. a cwt., or 10jd. a pound, for the retailer. 

The official announcement of -the Price 
Fixing Board is puzzling, but enquiries have 
since elicited the information that the figure of 
£82 referred to shipments landed by manu- 
facturers’ agents or indentors. The price fixed 


employers’ associations in , 


for sales by wholesale distributors to the painters 
is £88, while retailers are limited to 96s. per cwt. 

Negotiations are still proceeding which will 
probably result in establishing the fact that the 
price fixed by the board was for hundredweight 
kegs and that smaller packages will eventually 


be charged for proportionately dearer. These 
rates have merely anticipated the further 


advance in prices which must have taken place 
in consequence of the steady increase in landing 
charges, the principal item being high shipping 
freight. 

Prices which for some time past have been 
ruling for imported linseed oil are 7s. 9d. to 
7s. 10d.; boiled, 8s. to 8s. ld. Stocks have not 
been added to by any appreciable shipments, on 
account of the scarcity of tonnage and the 
almost complete prohibition of exports from 
Great Britain. 

Locally made white lead from the factory 
recently erected by Lewis Berger & Sons 
(Aust.), Ltd., has been placed upon the market. 
The firm’s paint factory has involved an 
expenditure of close upon £300,000. The 
white lead section of the works has twelve 
corroding chambers, each capable of setting 
100 tons of lead. Before the war, the quantity 
of white lead imported (apart from paints and 
dry white lead) was about 7,000 tons. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 


R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 


Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council, 


ABERGAVENNY.-—It is reported that Abergavenny 
T.C. are taking steps to lease 284 acres of land near the 
park for the purpose of carrying out a housing scheme. 
It is intended to build fifty houses now, and another 
fiftv after the war. 

BALLYMENA.—The Ballymena R.C. has decided to 
support the efforts of the local U.C. in their endeavour 
to have a factory erected on the Broughshane Race- 
course. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—Plans passed :—Additional sani- 
tary conveniences, Spitalfields Depot, by Mr. J. S. Todd, 
for the Great Eastern Railway Company ; sanitary work, 
82, Church-street, for Messrs. Mark Liell & Co. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The City Council has authorised the 
Free Libraries Committee to establish a commercial 
library, and to proceed with the necessary work at an 
estimated cost of £1,500. The Birmingham Tame 
and Rea District Drainage Board has decided to make 
application to the L.G.B. for sanction to borrow 
£89,581 for the construction (after the war) of additional 
bacteria beds at Minworth Greaves. the amount being 
subject to adjustment according to the prices ruling at 
the date of the execution of the works. 

BRADFORD.—The housing proposals made by the 
chairman of the Bradford Health Committee include 
the building of ten model villages on the outlying hills. 

CAMBERWELI.—Drainage plans passed by B.C. :—At 
41, Therapne-road, for Messrs. Dunsmore Bros. ; at 
82, Crystal Palace-road, for Mr. Fairbrother ;-at 125, 
Camberwell-grove, for Mr. Bodley; at 27, Marmonts 
road, for Mr. Weston; at 157 and 159, Crystal Palace- 
road, for Messrs, Mitchell & Son; at 298 and 300, 
Camberwell-road, for Mr. Elliott. 

Car pDIFF.-—Plans passed :— Stables and loft, Minis- 
ter-street, for Mr. E. May; sanitary alterations, 
Hannah-street Chapel; sanitary improvements at 5, 
17, 19, 21, 25, 25, 27, Alexandra-road : alterations and 
additions to cottage, Penylan-road, for Mr. F. Prima- 
vesi ; new shop front, 13, Maria-street. 

DEWSBURY.—Directions have been given to the 
borough surveyor to prepare a report on_ sites 
suitable for the erection of working class dwellings. 

DURLIN.—A building contract for a large Govern- 
ment establishment at Dublin is now under considera- 
tion, and tenders have been invited from a number of 
city contractors. 

GREENOCK.—Greenock Corporation has agreed to 
approve of and support the proposed extension of the 
Watt Museum as a war memorial. 








* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &e., 
on p. 59. 
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GREENWICH.—Plans passed :—Reconstruction or 
drainage, 80, Royal-hill, and at 144, Trafalgar-road, foy 
Messrs. G. Gerrish & Son. 

HADLFIGH.—The U.D.C. has decided to inform the 
L.G.B., in reply to their inquiry, that it is thought 
that ten more houses might be needed after the war, 
but it is impossible to state the real requirements 

HITCHIN.—-Plans passed. Concrete cottage, Messrs. 
Brown & Sons, London; cloakroom, extensions to 
factory, Fist Garden City, Ltd.; additional bedroom 
over existing cottage, Mr. f. Newton, Hitchin: exten- 
sions to foundry and machine shops, Messrs. Kryn & 
Lahy, Letchworth ; farm dairy, Miss 4. T. Lawrence, 
Letchworth. 

LEWISHAM.—Erection of one-storey building on 
forecourt of Clock Tower Works, Sangley-road, Mr J. 
H. Forbes, for Messrs. Morum & Co. ; factory, Hither 
Green-lane, for Mr. H. Kent. 

LINCOLN. —The Ministry of Munitions has notified 
Lincoln City Council that they will erect 300 houses 
at Lincoln on a site chosen by the Council. The 
houses are to be laid out on garden city lines, with 
twelve dwellings to the acre. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—At a special meeting of 
Sanitary Committee of the Middlesbrough Corporation, 
a report by the’ borough surveyor on the housing 
question, was approved. It included a_ scheme 
providing for the erection of 106 houses on land in the 
vicinity of Acklam-road, 14 houses per acre—ihe 
general arrangement being on garden city lines. ‘The 
total cost was estimated at £26,590, or an average of 
£260 per house. The estimate was on pre-war figures, 
and it would be only after 2 Government grant had 
been made to meet any excess cost that the scheme 
should be proceeded with, and should not be attempted 
during the war. 

NEWBURY.—Plan passed :—Addition, 
Newtown-road. 

PLYMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Four dwelling 
houses, Prince Maurice-road, for Mr. W. T. Jenkin; 
alterations, Grand Theatre, for Messrs. King & Parry ; 
alterations to *‘ Metropole,’’ Devonport, for Mr. P. 
Pearce. 

REAPING.—Plans passed :—Porch to ‘ Elmside,” 
Berkeley-avenue, for Mr. G. 8. S. Monck ; addition to 
factory, Gosbrook-road, Caversham, for Samuel Elliott 
& Son, Ltd. ; sanitary convenience, Sun Inn, Castle- 
street, for the South Berks brewery Company.— the 
Housing and Town Planning Committee, accompanied 
by Mr. E. Culpin, the secretary of the Garden Suburbs 
and Town Planning Association, have inspected sites 
which appear to them to be suitable for the erection of 
working-class dwellings, and instructed the borough 
surveyor to take levels of a site at Manor Farm and 
furnish Mr. Culpin with particulars of them. Land- 
owners are also to be invited to offer sites up to 60 
acres. 

SHEFFIELD.—Sanction has been given to the Corpora- 
tion to borrow £602,532 for the erection of a new 
electric power station. Negotiations have also been 
completed between the city and Rotherham for linking 
up the t.vo centres by an interchange of electric supply, 
the total cost of the scheme is £1,000, 000. rel 

SouTHPporRT.—A scheme of town planning is under 
consideration, by which the principal approaches to 
the town and some of the main streets will be greatly 
improved. 

SOUTHWARK.—Plans passed by 
34, Camberwell-road, for Messrs. J. Spicer & Sons 

SPENBOROUGH.—Sanction has been given to the 
U.D.C. extending its electricity station, and £3,999 has 
been allowed for buildings. 

STEPNEY.—Drainage plans passed :—At 36 and 
Heneage-street, for Messrs. Donaldson & Son; at 
29, Leman-street, for Mr. C. Wells. 

WALSALL.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Chimney stack 
and extension to craneshed, &c., Birchells-street, for the 
Walsall istrict Iron Company, Ltd. ; stamping shop. 
Woodall-street, Bloxwich, for J. & J. Wiggin, Ltd. ; 
roofing over yard, Green-lane, for Messrs. J. Birch & 
Sons ; sanitary improvem.nt, Station-street, for the 
Northampton Brewery Company. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—At a meeting of the Corpora- 
tion a resolution wes forwarded from the local Pensions 
Committee suggesting the desirability of proceeding 
with the erection of the two new wings at the Cameron 
Hospital, and of procuring forthwith the materials and 
labour necessary for the same, and it was agreed that 


the 


** Pomona,” 





B.C. :—Drainage, 


5. 


x 


the proper authorities should be approached to 
sanction. ' ! 
WEYMOUTH.—Plan passed by T.C. :—Alterations 


* Kenfield,’’ Netherton-road, for Mr. B. J. Risley. ‘y 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Wol- 
verhampton and District Farmers’ Association, milk 
factory, Garrick-street ; J. Nicholls & Sons, saw mill, 
All Saints’-road; Mulliner & Co., kitchen, 27, 5t. 
James’-square; W. Wiltshire, kitchen, 192, Bilston- 
road ; J. 8. Hickman, offices, Sutherland-avenue ; The 
Victoria Hotel Company, store and bedroom, Victoria 
Hotel; H. EF. Cullwick, workshop, Tettenhiull- 
road ; The Graiseley Engineering Company, oftice and 
stock room, Sidney-street ; Onions & Sens, workshop, 
Caledonia-place; W. H. Willcox, outbuildings, 4, 
Stafford-street ; W. Butler & Co., Ltd., gas engine 
house, Springfield Brewery ; G. Holloway, alterations 
and additions at Turkish Baths, Albany-road; H. 
Samuel, new shop front, 1, Queen-street; T.H. Richards, 
bedroom and alterations, 5, Copthorne-road ; Edward 
Jenks, shedding, Great Brickkiln-street ; 8. T. Onions, 
shed, 152, Caledonia-street ; F. J. Nickless, cycle sled, 
173, Lea-road ; Wolverhampton Billposting Compaiy, 
hoardings, Dudley-road, Newhampton-road West, and 
Bilston-street ; F. Myatt & Co., Ltd., stores, Rag!an- 
street ; Devid Murray, studio, 60. Upper Villiers-street. 

York.—The Buildings Committee have had before 
them plans submitted by Mr. W. C. Oliver for a tem- 
porary shed in Priory-street, and by Mr. G. Reynolds, 
in ‘ces of new Fox House, &c.,'at_27, Lord Mayor s- 
walk, 


me 
oo. 
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: . ; ildi in the principal towns of England and 
jwe following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the p - Sennet be senpenaiile 
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SECTIONAL GONGRETE GOTTAGES 
































PROV. PAT. 15156/17 


SECTIONS DELIVERED ALL READY FOR ASSEMBLING 
BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
ADAPTABLE TO ANY PLAN AND SIZE. 





THE SECTIONAL SYSTEM OF CONSTRUG- 
TION insures SPEEDY ERECTION. NO 
shuttering or timber is required, except | 
for joinery. It is, therefore, ECONOMICAL | 
and has the advantages of HOLLOW WALLS. 


Sole Manufacturers— 
} 


PERRY & CO. wow Ltd. 


56, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


to whom all enquiries should be addressed. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





\Owing to the exceptional circumstances which 

prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several revisions have been made —Ed.] 
*.* Qur aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use Of this information. 


BRICKS, &c, 


1.000 Alongside, in River Thames. 


. & 
10 0 
0 


toe ks for Facings 3 
000, —o at Railway Depot, London. 
£ d. £ 


8. 
Best Blue 
Pressed Staf- 
fordshire ... 
Do. Bullnose... 
Best Stour- 
bridge lire 
Pee 


0 
Best White,  - D’ble Str’tch’rs 2 6 
Ivo ‘ D’ble Headers 6 
Salt lg One Side and 
St __e two Ends .. 2 6 
Heads Two Sides and 
Quou one End .... 6 
nos ] 4$in. Splays and 
Fla Squints..... 1 6 
(ila bricks priced at so much each, 25 per cent. 
advat n list 
nd Quality, £1 aa 1,000 less than best. 
d. 
Than bs per yard, delivered 
Pit Sa 
Tham : 2 miles 
Best Washed Si radius 
jin. ngle for Ferro- Padding- 
Con P<ncceatee 2 - ton. 
Per ton, delivered. 
ss Eg s. d. 
Best |’) (land Cement 215 O 
Do ils. Od. alongside in 80- ton lots. 
Ferro 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 13 6 at rly. depot. 
Not! lhe cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary, 
char tor sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s, :\d. 
ear id credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 
Grey > » Lime 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stour ige Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


BaTH onE—delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South) Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube 

lelivered in railway trucks at 
L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube 
livered on road waggons at Nine Elms 


£ s. d. 
218 0 


Nine 


ND STONE 
i Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
delivered in railway trucks at 
sthourne Park. G.W.R., South Lam- 
th. G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & S.W.R., 
it. cube 54 
lo. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
irf or Nine Elms Depot, per ft. cube.. 2 64 
hasebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 
mM BLocks—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. Dpot. 
d. o * 
Closeburn 
Freestone 22 
ted & White Mans- 
field random block co) 
29 5 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do. do 3 3 
STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at. any Goods Station London. 
seappled random blocks Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
30 ft. super.) Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto . 
} in. sawn twosides slabs (random sizes) ,, 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side stabs 
ndom sizes) 
4 ditto, 


RAND 


8. 
Ancasterin blocks 2 0O 
Beer in blocks ... 1 7} 
Grinshill in blocks 4 
Dariey Dale in 


Yore 


to 2 in. 
> YoRK— 
elivered atany Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
super Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto ‘“ 
3 In. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, 
2 in. self-faced random flags.......... ae 53 


8 
4 


om toro 


Per 1,000 
f.o.r. — 
ade tiles from Broseley or 


TILES. 


1 
machine-m £ 
lordshire district 3 
Ditto hand-made ditto 3 

Ornamental ditto 4 

Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) 0 


SLATES. 


Per 1,000 of 1,200 
f.o.r. London. 


20 by 
16 by 
20 by 
ws 16 by 8 
ue Portmadoc 20 by 
“ 16 by § 
20 by 
16 by 


WOOD. 


Brsv BUILDING REDWOOD. 
Imported sizes. 
Deals: 4 in. by 12 in., 4 in. 
ll in., 3in. by ‘11 in., | 
n. by 9 in., and 2 in. 
by 11 in. 
in. by 9in., 2fin. by ‘9in., 
and 2 in, by Web dcswns 


Best Blue Bangor Slates, 


” 


First quality 


” 


juality 


Softwood stocks 
controlicd bv the 
Director 

’ Materials, — conse- 
quently prices must 
be withdrawn 
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WOOD (Continued). 


BEST BUILDING REDWOOD. \ 
Battens: 2in., 2$in., and 
3 in. by 8 in. 
whey ty 23 in., and 3 in. ‘by 
2 in., 2} in., “and 3 in. ‘by 
Seantlings: 2 in. 
2 in. by 3} in., 
4in., 2in. by init er 
3 in. by 4in., and 3 in. by 
44i 
, we. 45 
14 in. by 6 in. and 7 in. 
Zin. 
Seconds 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about 
35 cu. ft. average 
Do. 6 in. to 10 in. 


Best Pitch Pine Deals 
Under 2 in. thick 

JOINERS’ Woop 
White Sea First Quality 


Red: 4in. by 1lin.. 
3in. by J1in., anc 2 in. 


So/twood stocks 
controlled by the 
Director of 
M atersal/s, 


3in. by 9 in. ., and 2$in. 
by 9 in 

3 in. by 11 in. boards 

7 in. and 8 in. battens 

7 in. and 8 in. boards ... 

Archangel White Deals— 

Best 3 in. by 9in. and 
10 in. and 11 in. 

Seconds, do. 

U.S. Battens 

Prepared Floorings and 

Matchings. Seconds 

Swedish Red and equal— 

lgin. by 64in. planed 
and shot 

ldin. by 6$ in. 
and matched 

1 in. by 6$ in. planed and 
shot 

1 in. by 64 in. planed and 


matched 
gin. by 6$in. planed, 
matched, and beaded, 
or V jointed 
lin. by 64 in. do 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, 
best quality 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
sizes 
Oddments 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Oddments 


conse- 
quently prices must 
be withdrawn. 


planed 





Dry Wainscot Oak, 
super, as inch 
? in. do. 
Dry Mahogany 
Tabasco, 


per ft. 


Honduras, 
per ft. super, 


Cuba. Mahogany 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super, as ine h 
French. * Italian,’ Walnut 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
Moulmein) 
Do. do. 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube 
Glue, per cwt. 


METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary, 
sections, basis price 
Plain Compound 
ordinary sections 
Plain Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 
ordinary sections 
Flitch Plates 
Cast Iron 
Stanchions, 
patterns 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Tubes Fittings. 
474 
45 
424 
. 40 

S ... 

ee 


Girders, 

Prices controlled 

by the Ministry 
of Munitions. 


Columns = and 
plain ordinary 


L.C.C. SOIL PIPES— Prices ex works. 
Branches, 
stock angles 


London 
Bends, stock 
Pipes coated. angles. 
8. d. s. d 
2in. peryd.in6fts.. 3 2 .. 2 4 
24 in. és se 6 2a 
3 in. iz os. & & ac Bee 
3$ in. ‘i ~~ ae Ge BF 
4 in. a Se: «« @ 94 
RAIN- WATER Pipes, &c. Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stock angles 
a <¢ 3. d. 
2in, per yd. in 6fts. aie 2 3 9 
2tin, ,, ~ — 2 
3 in. “ a oo 3 308 10 
34 in. to “ ae 54 — -— = 
4in. o -_ ‘a = TGs 9 0 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES,—9 ft. lengths Lomion Prices. 
4in., 68. 3d. Sin., 7s. 9d. .. Gin. 9s. 2d. 
Per ton in London. 
[RoN— Ss 4 & £ s. ¢ 
Common Bars 1610 0 to 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 16 10 0 17 10 0 
0 
0 


Seyoe 
>" 


Wt Ore COLD A 


— 
woe NI ee 


wine ew 


bag ened ** Marked 
Bar 17 10 ‘ 18 0 
Mild Steel Bars 19 0 4 -- 1910 
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METALS (Continued). 
° rer - in henge. 


Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete quality, e19 basis prices 
Hoop Iron, basis price.. 20 10 21 0 
» Galvanised . 33 «0 ° o a 
(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 2210 0 .. 23 O 
” 2 Sg... BMWS . B S 
Se... BR. «a B 
Sheet Tron, Galv: anised tlat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to3 ft. to 20g. .. 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. 
and 2 34 0 0 
Ordinary sizes to 26g... 36 0 O , 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best qu: ity 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 35 10 | oe 


22 g 


308 se 


366«CO0d8 
Ordin: ary sizes to 26¢... 39 O 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
Ss ft. 


Ordinary sizes, 262 
Best Soft steel Sheets, 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 2 
and thicker 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
and 24g.. 
Best Soft Steel Shee ts, 26 g. 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. on 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delive:: 4 in London. 
LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. : 
and up 
Pipe in coils 3f - _ 
Sou Pipe 3 ee — 
Compo pipe : - 
NoTeE—Country delivery, 203. per ton extr: ‘a; lots under 
5 ewt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s 
cwt. extra. Orders for over 1 cwt. Sheet Lead or 
Pipe, or 28 lbs. Solder shculd be accompanied by a 
certificate or licence, which can be obtained from the 
Director of Materials [A.N.2(E)], Hotel Victoria,S.W. 
Smaller quantities than the above can be obtained 
by making a written declaration to the Manufacturer 
or Merchant that the metal is wanted for urgent 
renewals or repairs, and giving the name of the job 
for which it is required. 
COPPER 
Strong Sheet ....per ib. 0 
Thin : a~: v0 
Copper nails .... v0 
Copper wire ... ae 0 
Tin—English Ingots as 0 
SOLDEKR— Plumbers ea iY) 
- |) re o v0 
Blowpipe et 0 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 
Per Kt Per Ft. 


mmr ss toto iv te 
_ 
~Cr ows te 


32 oz. fourths 
., thirds 
Fluted, Obscured and 
» thirds Knamelled Sheet, 
SS .. fowmt@le «« « 15 oz. 74d. 
» thirds 21 ., Sad. 
Extra price necording to size and substance tor 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 
ENGLISH ROLLE ated ATE AN CR ATES OF STOC °K 
Pr 


15 oz. fourths 
» thirds 
21 ,, fourths 


¢ Rolled plate .. 
ys Rough rolled and rough cast plate 
t Rough rolled and rough cast plate 
Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
Flemish white 
Ditto, tinted 
Rolled Sheet 
White Rolled Cathedral 
linted do. 


PAINTS, &c. 
Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 
»» ia barrels .... rm 
- o in drums .... a) 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... a 
— . ee *” 
im Darrels ..cccccove = 
in drums we 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 5: 
(In not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
* Blackfriars,” “* Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 ewt. lots..per ton delivered 71 10 @ 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 42 0 0 
Orders for White and Red Lead and any Paint con- 
taining Lead must be accompanied by a certificate 
or licence, which can be obtained from the Director 
of Materials [A.N. 2 (E.)], Hotel Victoria, 5.W. 
Best Linseed Oil Putty per ewt. 015 6 
Filocol per ewt. O13 6 


ral . 
VARNISHES, &c.  P “al'on 


Raw 


” 


rurpentine 


Fine Pale Oak 

Pale Cop . Oak 

Superfine e Elastic Oak 

Fine Extra ee 1 Chureh Oak 

Supertine Oak, 
Churches 

line Elastie Carriage 

Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 

Fine Pale Maple 

Finest Pale Durable Copal 

extra Pi ale Fre neh Oil 


Hard-drying 


Whit e ‘Pale E namel 
Extra Pale 

Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan 

Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black 

Beriin Black. 

Knotting 

French and Brush Polish 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, &c 
[ Continued from page 59. | 


* JANUARY 24.-—London.—Mr. H. W. Smith will sell 
at the Yard, Nungate, High-street, Peckham, the stock 
and plant of a building material dealer and house- 
breaker, including steel girders, fireproof doors, «ce. 
Catalogues at the Anction Offices, 6, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row, W.C. 1. 

* JANUARY 29.—London.—Messrs. J. T. Skelding & 
Co. will sell at 80, Conenhagen-street, King 2’s Cross, N.. 
builders’ and decorators’ stock and plant. on account 
of dissolution of partnership Auction offices: 48, 
Gresham-street, Guildhall, E.C. 


* JANUARY 31,—London,—The Guardians of the 
Poor of the Southwark Union invite tenders for roof 
repairs and other works at the Newington Institution, 
Westmoreland-road, Walworth,S.E. Forms of tender, 
specification, ete, may be obtained at certain hours 
from the Guardians’ Architect, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, 
F.R.I.B.A., No.9, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, 
- pe 8 


* FEBRUARY 12.—London.—Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, 
Sons & Cassell will sell in lots on the premises (Saw 
Mills of Edward Spencer & Co , Longfellow-road, Mile 
End, E.) the woodworking machinery, etc., also 
stock of timber and hardwood, etc. May be viewed 
by orders and catalogues had of Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey & Co., 133, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

*& FEBRUARY 12.—Newtown, North Wales.— Messrs. 
J. f. Skeleing & Co. will sell the brick plant and 
mechinery of the Park Brick and Tile Works, as above,, 
including Carter’s eee Mortar, by Phillips. 
pulsometer pumps, &c. Catalogues from the Aue- 
tioneers, 48, Gresham-street, E.C. 


— 
+ 





TRADE NEWS. 


We are informed that Mr. W. 
J.P., managing director of W. A. Wayland 
& Co., Ltd., manufacturing and analytical 
chemists, of Deptford, Londen, has acquired 
a controlling interest in Damp-Proofing, Ltd. 
(manufacturers of ‘* Aquarep,” the water- 
proofing medium for cement ano concrete), 
20. High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, and has 
also purchased from the Controller of the 
late German-owned The _ British Ceresit 
Waterprocfing Company, Ltd., ell the assets 
of that company which the Board of Trade 
ordered to be sold. It is now proposed to 
utilize the favourable positicn occupied by 
Mr. Wayland to further the efforts of this 
company in the direction of substituting for 
the German article the superior and more 
effective material produced and owned in this 
country...) Pare Ph arqalt. Prt 

Messrs. J. T. Skelding¥&*Co.¥(John | T. 


A. Wayland, 


Skelding, F.A.I.) announce that the sale cf 
the road contractors’ plant and __ stock, 
advertised to take place on Wednesday, the 


16th inst., at the Depot, Sefton-street, Putney, 
S.W., is postpcned until Wednesday, January 
23rd, at 11 o’clock precisely. 











Seasoned 


AUSTRIAN, RUSSIAN 


and 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


JAPANESE 
KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, Eastcheap, LONDON,E.C 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E, 7.N.: Avenue 667 











THE BUILDER. 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted 

¢ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

BOSTON .—-For a corrugated iron and boarded 
building, to be erected in Pen-street, Boston, for 
the Boston Watch Committee. Mr. 8. Marjason, 
Borough Surveyor :— 

*Lucas & Son, Boston 


COLCHESTER.—For the erection of 
at Lexden. for the Colchester T.C. : 
*Beaumont & Son 


£55 0 0O 


a tool-shed 


Sass a rpeeacd sapere sears £56 
houses for the 
in the James’s- 


DUBLIN.—For the erection ot 
working classes on the M‘Caffrey estate, 
street area, for the Corporation : 


tLouis Monks, Kingstown £78,000 


. (about) 
DUBLIN.—For the erection of houses at St. James’s- 
walk, for the Corporation : 


tHul: & Co. £21,000 





LONDOX.—For supply of uncreosoted Scoteh fir 
paving blocks, tor the st. Marylebone Borough Council : 


*But, Boulton & Haywood- 

per 1,000 
3 in. 9 in. eee £20 19 9 
3 in. i ee 6 ae 18 18 0 
3 in. 9 in. SS Zeer 16 16 O 
3 in. 8 in. ee 18 6 6 
2. 2a. |e 5 eee 16 9 10 
3 in 8 in. © Oe co wccwess 4413 «3 
3 in 7 in ae: dca eseiiececans 15 19 O 
3 ip. 7 in. oe Bn oe ee 14 8 0O 
3 in. 7 in. ee 12 16 6 
3 in. 6 in. reer 14 3 9 
3 In. 6 in. 8 A 12 15 6 
3 in. 6 in. Me WN asibecceree 11 7 O 


LONDON.—For supply of granite and siftings to 


the St. Marylebone Borough Council :- 
*Enderby & Stoney, Stanton Granite Co. : 
2m. granite, at 16s. Yd. per ton; 13 in. at 
16s. 6d.; jm. siftings, at 14s ; } in. siftings, 
at los. 





LONDON.—For supply oi tar paving to the St. 
Marylebone Borough Council :— 
*Constable, Hart & Co.: 
1} in. limestone tar paving, at 2@s. 6d. per 
ton to depot and 21s. 6d. to borough; 3 in, 
at 22s. 6d. and 22s. 6d. per ton respectively ; 





spar, 40s. per ton. 
OXFORD.—For carrying out extensions at the 
sewage — station, for the Waterworks Commit- 


tee :— 
*Simms « Son, 


PLYMOUTH. 
Devil's Point, 
*E. Porter 


Ww eae Wells-road £217 





--For repairs to caretaker’s cottage. 
for the Corporation :— 
se ak ar aba ede cleanup ite £88 15 6 





J.J. ETRIDGE,J" 


SLATE ‘B MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 
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London County and Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


The directors of the Londen Ccunty and 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., after making provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, appropriating 
£460,500 to Contingency Fund (Investments 
and Foreign Securities) and £100,000 to Bank 
Premises Account, have declared a diviclend 
of 10 per cent. for the past half-year (less income 
tax) making a totai distribution of 19 per 7 
f-r the vear 1917. leaving a balance of about 
£184,600 te be carried forward. 








‘AUSTRIAN. 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


WAINSCOT OA K. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd. 
Carpenter's Road, — E. + 





Telegrams: Telephone Me: 
\_ “@liksten. Strat, Londoa. Bastern 3771 lines’ 











THE 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE | 


FIRE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
pz ey 





£3,269,730 
£4,010,993 


Premiums 
Reserve Funds - 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 


BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


{ 45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Head Offices | 455, Leadenha I! Street, E.¢ 





Asphalte.— The Seyssel and Metallie J.ava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn , Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con 


tractors to Forth Bridge Co T.N. Central 2644 





GALVANIZED CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS 


GOOD STOCKS 








BEST QUALITY Hii 


Perfectly and thickly coated ffi iW i kept at 
real PELLET 


with zine, insuring 


urability. 











our London Works 


in all the usual lengths and 
gauges. 


im 4 i i 
2 o 
. , tw ‘rd | - 4 | 2? ’ . 
Prompt delivery can le given, whether straight ) Se" oe! sheets or curved to any ordinary radius. 


FREDK BRABY & CO. Ltd 


352 to 364, Euston Road, N.W. 1 
- Ida Works, Deptford, S.E. 8 |LONDON. 
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